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Read  what  Mr.  Goldman  says  about  **KING^ 
Instruments 

194  Rivertide  Drive. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

April  IS,  1932. 

Mr.  H.  N.  White. 

The  H.  N.  White  Company, 

5225  Superior  Ave., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Mr.  White: 

The  latest  model  KING  Instruments  which  we  secured 
some  time  ago  for  my  band  have  met  every  possible  re¬ 
quirement.  The  entire  brass  section  of  my  l>and  and  the 
^xophones  are  KINGS,  and  we  expect  soon  to  be  using 
all  KING  Clarinets.  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  my  band  to  the  line  quality  of  KING  Instru¬ 
ments,  which  are  used  by  its  meml>ers.  After  all  “qual¬ 
ity”  bands  need  “quality”  instruments — that  is  why  you 
find  so  many  succasaful  players  proud  possessors  of  the 
world  famous  KING  Band  Instruments. 

With  kind  greetings,  and  wishing  you  continued  success. 
Sincerely  yours. 


KINGS  MAKE  GOOD  BANDS  BETTER 
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if  One  of  the  most  fasdnadag  dramas  in  all  industry  is  the  evobttion  of 
the  automobile.  It’s  a  story  particularly  attractive  to  the  inquisitive  fancy 
of  the  "yotmger  geHertaion.”  Every  year  brings  its  new  models,  and  boys 
and  girls,  everywhere,  are  prst  to  etUeb  tmd  under  stand  new  engineering 
achievements;  new  features  for  riding  comfort,  safety  and  easy  driving; 
new  gadgets  and  accessories;  new  claims  of  speed  assd  power.  > 

if  But  the  school  musician  moves  with  an  even  more  brillumt  pageantry 
in  the  evolution  of  mstsical  instruments.  F<»,  to  you,  eadi  league  of  prog> 
ress  opens  wider,  smoother  avenues  to  yostr  goal  of  success  as  a  skilled 
performer.  New  changes,  new  improvements  give  fresh  opportunities 
fos  finer  musicianship,  more  easily  attorned.  New  Buescher  models  w^ 
their  sensitised  action,  richer  tone,  stabilized  scale  accuracy  bring  you 
easier  playing  comfort;  smcx>ther,  more  positive  chromatic  preduem; 
faster  ^gering;  a  firmer  softness;  new  rodms  of  power. 

if  Do  you  want  to  know  about  these  latest  improvements  in  the  instn^ 
ment  you  play — or  fancy  most  ?  Of  course,  you  do.  It’s  a  matter  of  pc^ 
sonal  pride,  to  you,  to  know  the  very  latest.  Buesdier  has  prepaitd  a 
series  of  beautiful  b(x>klets,  with  fascinating  stories  and  the  most  inter- 
esting  pictstres  of  the  newest  models,  the  newest  improvements. 

if  One  of  diese  lovely  booklets,  in  many  colors,  is  yoms.  It  is  Free.  You 
need  but  dip  the  coupon,  indicate  the  instrument  in  which  you  are  most 
interested,  ^  in  die  blanks,  and  mail,  widnxu  obligation,  to  the  Home 
of  Trtse  Tone  Instruments.  Do  this  today — if  you  want  to  know  the 
latest.  For  this  year,  as  always,  Buescher  is  **abead  of  the  times."  Send 
coupon /odey.  «  «  « 

if  For  Bandmasters,  Orchestra  Directors,  and  Instrumental  Supervisors 
we  have  a  new  general  catalog,  illustrating  and  describing  all  wind  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  orchestra  and  band — latest  mcxlels.  In  writing  for  this 
catalogue  would  be  gready  interested  to  hear  of  the  musical  activities 
in  your'  schooL  ■“* 
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This  New  World  for  Thinkers” 

by  Harry  Edward  Freund . 

Out  of  life's  experiences  this  writer  gives  spring  graduetes  a 
hint  of  the  changed  world  in  which  fresh  hetats  and  courageous 
youth  will  find  plenty  of  new  opportunities  for  progress. 

'Badger  Bands  Compete  in  13th  Annual  Tourney”  . . 

When  bigger  State  Stdiool  Band  Contests  are  held,  they  will  be 
held  in  Wisconsin.  The  ’‘NationaT’  will  have  to  set  a  new 
“high”  for  them  next  spring. 

'Hammond's  Nineteen  Bands  and  Orchestras” . 


Unusual 
Quality  at  a 
Low  Price  I 


This  city  could  almost  hold  a  “National  Contest”  of  its  own. 

''Ladies  and  Gentlemen!  We  Are  Important” 

by  Captain  Charles  CyNeill . 12 

As  officud  organ  of  the  American  Bandmasters’  Association, 
we  publish  this  remarkable  address,  presented  at  their  last 
national  convention  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

"What  a  German  Professor  Thinks  of  Our  School 


Elkhart  insmunents  bring  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  those  folks  who  are  search¬ 
ing  for  high  quality  in  both  appearance 
and  performance  at  a  price  consistent 
with  a  reduced  budget. 

If  you  are  among  these  real  bargain  hunters 
find  out  now  what  Elkhart  has  to  offer.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  facto^  guaranteed  kistruments. 
33  poplar  modeb.  Built  by  experienced  crafts¬ 
men.  True  in  tone.  Tasteful  in  design.  Re¬ 
markably  smooth  and  nimble  in  performance. 
Try  an  Elkhart  trumpet,  comet,  trombone, 
saxophone  or  any  band  instrument  at  your 
dealer's  and  see  for  yourself  that  it  will  give 
you  more  fi:x  each  dollar  of  price  than  you 
nad  thought  possible.  You’ll  be  proud  to  play 
an  Elkhart  in  any  company.  Many  fine  school 
bands  are  entirely  equippra  with  Elkharts. 

Write  for  FREE  C^tsUog 

Whether  you  are  interested  in  one  instrument 
or  a  complete  band  set  be  sure  to  get  the  new 
Elkhart  otalog.  It  tells  you  the  whole  story 
of  "extra  value”  and  illustrates  and  prices  the 
newest  models.  A  post  card  will  bring  you  a 
a  copy  without  obhgation. 

BUUIAKT  BAN*  mSIVlJM BNT  CO. 

832  Jackson  Street,  Elkhan,  Indiana 


Bands”  by  Walther  Mang . 14 

To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  read  what  this  man  from  the 
land  of  Wagner  has  to  offer  in  praise,  criticism,  and  suggestion. 

"These  Are  My  Sentiments” 

by  Ed  eixenette,  Major . 16 

You  may  agree,  and  you  may  not.  What’s  your  opinion? 

“Pertinent  Factors  in  Interpretation,  First  Tempo” 

by  Edward  Meltzer . 17 

Interpretation  is  ever  a  moot  question,  even  in  the  sacred 
cirries  of  the  Most  High.  But  this  writer  gets  over  some  funda¬ 
mentals  you  should  Imow. 

"Harrison’s  Wheel  of  Fortune” . 18 

What  a  record  for  one  school  to  make  in  solo  and  ensemble 
winnings! 

"How  to  Improve  Your  Repertoire” 

by  Theodora  Troendle . 20 

And  what  subject  could  be  more  important  to  pianists? 

"Have  a  Care  with  your  Instrument” 

by  W.  W.  Wagner . 21 

Follow  these  suggestions  to  better  musicianship. 

“Can  These  Things  be  True  7” 

by  Lloyd  hoar . 22 

The  mysteries  of  acoustics,  like  detective  stories,  never  lose 
their  interest. 
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THERE  IS  NO  QUESTION 
ABOUT  QUALITY  IF 
YOU  CHOOSE 

'Holton 

BARD  INSTRUMEIITS 


NEW  LOW 
PRICES 


AND  SENSATIONAL  IMPROVEMENTS 
CHALLENGE  COMPARISON! 


NOW  you  CAN  AFFORD  AN  INSTRUMENT  THAT 
WILL  PUT  CONFIDENCE  INTO  YOUR  PLAYING 


- CLIP  AND.MAIL  NOW - 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  CO. 

1233  Church  Street, 

Elkhom,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Low  Prices  on  Collegiate 
and  Revelation  Quality  Band  instruments. 

Name  . 

Address  . . ! . 


ARMORED 
VALVES 
THAT  WILL 
NOT  STICK  I 


ONE  OF  MANY 
EXCLUSIVE 
,  FEATURES 


CHjr 


FRANK  HOLTON  a  CO. 
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Elkhorn,  Wii. 


EDITORIAL 


Spare  the  Purse,  and  Spoil  the  Child 

Much  emphasis  is  being  given  right  now  to 
the  importance  of  better  quality  in  musical 
instruments  for  school  band  and  orchestra 
musicians.  The  old  theory  that  a  cheap  and  im¬ 
perfect  make  of  instrument  is  "good  enough  for  a 
kid  to  learn  on”  seems  to  be  giving  place  to  a  better 
idea  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
musical  development  need,  more  than  anyone  else, 
an  instrument  as  perfect  in  tone  and  tune  as  human 
hands  can  possibly  make  it. 

Parents  who  have  fine  homes,  fine  cars,  and 
who  demand  and  enjoy  the  best  in  almost  every¬ 
thing  have  frequently  been  content  to  meet  the  early 
musical  whims  of  their  children  with  instruments 
of  low  quality.  The  result  has  been  that,  right  at 
the  time  when  the  youngster  needs  an  instrument 
that  will,  itself,  teach  him  correct  tone,  correct 
intervals,  scale  accuracy,  and  pitch  exactness,  he  is 
forced  to  get  along  on  something  on  which  even 
the  highly  proficient  and  accomplished  artist  could 
not  get  good  results.  And  the  most  unfortunate 
part  is  that,  since  this  is  the  child’s  first  experience 
with  an  instrument,  neither  he  nor  his  parents  may 
ever  know  the  difference.  Because  of  his  slow  prog¬ 
ress  he  may  be  adjudged  unmusical.  In  fact  he  is 
likely  to  come  to  that  very  conclusion  himself,  and 
in  discouragement,  give  up  and  never  again  attempt 
to  learn  to  play  an  instrument. 

It  is  shocking  to  contemplate  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  in  musical  performance  that  has  thus 
been  lost  to  people  who  have  been  deceived  in  their 
early  experiences  by  instruments  of  inferior  quality. 
An  instrument  does  not  have  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive,  but  it  must  be  musically  correct.  A  lead¬ 
ing  manufacturer  once  remarked,  “It  costs  no  more 
to  make  an  instrument  right  than  it  does  to  make  it 
wrong.”  Regardless  of  what  you  pay  for  your  in¬ 
strument,  be  assured  that  it  is  musically  correct. 
Consult  with  your  Bandmaster,  your  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector,  or  your  private  teacher.  The  success  or  the 
failure  of  your  musical  attempt  may  depend,  not 
wholly  upon  yourself,  but  largely  upon  the  quality 
of  your  instrument. 

A  New  Frill  in  Festivals 

NOVELTY  in  competition  festivals  among 
the  high  schools  was  introduced  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Delaware  state  contest  held  at  Dover, 
in  which  976  participants  were  enrolled.  The 
novelty  was  suggested  by  the  adjudicator  of  the 
contest,  Augustus  D.  Zanzig  of  the  National  Recre¬ 
ation  Association.  He  asked  that  a  number  of  the 


most  outstanding  performances  during  the  festival 
be  repeated  in  a  special  program.  That  hwior  went 
to  the  Brass  and  Woodwind  Ensemble  from  Mil¬ 
ford  ;  Roland  Hudson,  Laurel,  trumpet  solo ;  Selby- 
ville  Girls  Glee  Club,  Ferris  Industrial  School  Band 
and  Lewes  Band.  Mr.  Zanzig  complimented  the 
schools  of  the  state  in  the  improvement  manifested 
in  the  contests,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  which  he  had  also  judged.  The  festival 
was  arranged  by  Glenn  Gildersleeve,  State  Director 
of  Music. 

All  Roads  Lead  to  Marion 

HE  thought  and  attention  of  instrumental 
school  music  is  right  now  assiduously  focused 
upon  the  events  to  take  place  in  Marion,  In¬ 
diana,  May  20th  and  21st.  This  is  a  chapter  that 
will  stand  out  in  bold  type  in  the  school  music  his¬ 
tory  read  by  future  generations,  for  it  is  the  only 
national  competition  of  the  year. 

Soloists  and  ensemblists  from  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  broad  land  of  ours  are  expected  to 
be  there  with  their  instruments  shining  and  their 
embouchures  in  the  pink  of  condition.  President 
Mc.Allister  is  working  overtime  on  the  preparations 
and  the  details  of  handling  applications.  It  will  be 
a  great  week-end,  and  you  will  read  all  about  it  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Meet  You  at  the  Fair! 

S  THE  dream  of  the  great  combined  National 
School  Band  and  Orchestra  Contests  for 
1933  daily  approaches  nearer  the  realm  of 
reality,  the  colossal  proportions  of  the  event  loom 
larger  and  more  magnificent.  The  opportunity  to 
participate  in  a  National  is  probably  a  secret  ambi¬ 
tion  of  more  boy  and  girl  musicians  than  any  other 
desire  they  know.  Imagine  how  that  ambition  will 
be  stimulated  when  a  nation  of  school  bandsmen 
and  orchestrians  suddenly  realize  that  the  1933  con¬ 
test  is  to  take  place,  at  least  within  street  car  dis¬ 
tance,  of  the  great  Century  of  Progress,  with  its 
fantastic  buildings,  its  Venetian  lagoons,  and  its 
fairyland  of  amusements. 

Bands  and  orchestras  will  be  attracted  from  cities 
and  states  that  have  never  before  been  represented  at 
a  National  Contest,  in  either  division.  The  increasing 
popularity  of  bus  travel  should  attract  many  from 
long  distances.  Surely  there  is  much  to  be  looked  for¬ 
ward  to,  and  every  ambitions  band  and  orchestra 
in  the  country  may  well  set  its  goal  for  a  part  in 
this  extraordinary  event. 
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Anew  world  is  open  to  the 
young  man  and  young  woman 
who  are  graduating  from  the 
high  schools  this  year.  As  a  notable  sci¬ 
entist  has  said,  “The  last  twenty-five 
years  have  seen  enormous  achievement 
in  the  realm  of  material  science,  and  the 
next  twenty-five  years  will  see  even 
greater  advance  within  the  realm  of 
mind.**  These  young  people  will  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  new  problems. 


new  conditions,  and  new  situations,  and 
to  meet  them  successfully,  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  their  thinking  powers  more 
than  have  the  peo(de  of  any  previous 
generation.  As  they  go  out  in  the  world, 
they  will  find  a  different  atmos{^re  and 
a  changed  environment;  and  to  adopt 
themselves  to  the  new  situation  will  ne¬ 
cessitate  faith,  courage,  confidence,  and 
hope. 


What  a  big  step  from  the  class  room 
to  this  new  world  of  activity,  where  in¬ 
dividuals  make  real  progress  only  as 
they  develop  in  their  mentality,  with  a 
right  understanding  of  their  fellow 
woricers  and  those  with  whom  they  are 
brought  in  contact.  All  of  which  de- 
noands,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man 
and  young  woman,  self-control  of  their 
emotions,  and  their  impulses,  a  proper 
adjustment  to  their  new  surroundings. 


and  the  beginning  of  the  appreciation 
and  recognition  of  what  life  really 
means,  and  always  with  the  unceasing 
and  untiring  desire  to  better  themselves 
by  continued  study,  broader  outlook 
and  high  ideals  and  ambitions. 

Progress  is  mankind’s  and  woman¬ 
hood’s  Destiny,  whatever  may  be  the 
present  national  and  international  situ¬ 
ation,  for  the  existing  condition  is  world 
wide.  Back  of  it  all  is  “Progress”  and 
this  particularly  applies  to  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Today  is  a  changed  world  out  of 
which  growth  must  come. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  religious  con¬ 
ference  of  ministers  being  held  in  a 
southern  city.  The  ministers,  of  differ¬ 
ent  denominations,  in  discussing  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  could  not 
agree  on  a  definition  of  the  words,  “and 
when  he  came  to  himself.”  As  they  . 
happened  to  meet  a  colored  preacher 
they  asked  him  for  his  ex^^nation,  to 
which  query  he  gave  them  the  follow¬ 
ing  answer.  The  colored  preached  said, 
“Why,  gentlemen,  it  is  very  simple. 
When  the  Prodigal  Son  had  spent  all 
his  money  in  riotous  living  he  sold  all 
his  clothes,  even  his  shoes  and  under¬ 
wear,  in  fact  everything  he  had,  and 
then  he  came  to  himself.”  And  it  is 
only  when  we  come  to  ourselves  that  we 
realize  that  in  the  final  analysis  our 
greatest  equipment  is  our  mental  capac¬ 
ity,  the  broadening  of  our  human  sym¬ 
pathies  and  the  development  of  our 
mental  attainment. 

For  generations  it  has  been  held  that 
you  cannot  change  human  nature,  but 
you  can  change  men’s  and  women’s 
thinking.  The  majority  of  young  men 
and  young  women  and  even  older  ones 
have  simply  done  what  work  they  had 
to  do  to  get  by,  without  any  thought  of 
broadening  their  human  sympathies  or 
developing  their  mentality.  The  young 
people  of  today  are  living  in  an  age  of 
speed,  with  the  automobile,  radio,  air¬ 
plane,  wireless  and  other  outstanding 
achievements  of  inventive  genius  and 
science. 

Naturally,  with  such  environment,  the 
young  man  or  young  woman  feels  im¬ 
pelled  to  quick  action  and  quicker  re¬ 
sults,  and  is  not  content  to  wait  for 
time  to  acconq^sh  their  desired  goal. 
Therefore  their  thinking  must  keep  pace 
with  the  times. 

Education  is  to  make  humans  more 
humane.  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  former 
President  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
said  to  me  on  one  occasion:  “Education 
is  the  opening  iq>  of  the  windows  of  the 
mind.” 
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In  these  days  of  stress,  each  one  is 
forced  by  the  situation  to  “come  to  him¬ 
self  or  herself”  to  fully  analyze  his  or 
her  capacity  and  opportunity,  and  to 
face  the  situation  with  faith  and  cour¬ 
age,  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  them¬ 
selves  and  to.record  in  their  own  minds 
where  they  have  failed  to  live  up  to 
their  fullest  mental  powers.  For,  with 
the  increasing  machine  age,  working 
days  in  many  industries  will  be  five 
days  a  week,  and  four  to  six  hours  a 
day  for  the  reason  that  in  that  period 
all  the  goods  that  can  be  purchased  will 
be  produced.  And  whether  by  the  time 
a  man  or  woman  reaches  middle  age 
and  have  accumulated  a  competence, 
whether  or  not  they  are  financially  suc¬ 
cessful,  they  will  find  that  to  a  certain 
extent  existence  has  become  a  burdeh 
unless  they  have  cultivated  their  intel¬ 
lect  and  intelligence,  either  to  enjoy 
their  lives  with  more  hours  of  leisure, 
or  with  fortitude  in  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions. 

Musical  expression  is  an  important 
part  of  every  young  man’s  or  young 
woman’s  life,  and  they  should  learn  to 
play  a  musical  instrument  or  to  sing 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  a  social 
asset  and  that  of  a  character  builder, 
and  as  a  relief  from  the  strenuous  life 
of  today. 

With  increased  hours  of  leisure,  adult 
education  will  be  a  necessity.  It  is  an 
important  part  of  life’s  journey  that  we 
progress  in  our  own  individual  thinking. 
Unless  we  do,  we  fall  into  the  mire  and 
muck  of  mediocrity. 

About  three  years  ago  I  was  engaged 
in  a  national  publicity  campaign  for  a 
certain  industry,  and,  having  been 
called  upon  to  give  an  address  before 
a  national  convention,  I  did  a  great  deal 
of  research.  This  interested  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  industry  and  he  re¬ 
quested  me  to  procure  for  him  for  his 
office  library  copies  of  the  books  I  had 
read,  which  I  did.  Out  of  this  research 
the  merchant  cooperated  with  me  in 
preparing  a  book  that  would  prove  of 
value  to  his  business.  In  the  merchant’s 
employ  was  a  fine  appearing  young  man 
for  whom  a  good  future  had  been  out¬ 
lined.  On  one  occallMi,  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  and  I  were  {banning  the  work, 
the  young  man  asked  his  principal  if  he 
could  borrow  one  of  the  books  to  take 
home  and  read.  He  was  told  he  could, 
and  I  mentioned  to  the  young  man  that 
it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  him  to 
write  out  an  essay  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  words  regarding  the  api^cation  of 
ideas  in  the  book  to  the  business  with 
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which  he  was  associated.  With  much 
indignation  in  his  voice,  the  young  man 
answered,  “I  have  stopped  going  to 
school.”  To  this  I  replied,  “I  am  still 
going  to  school.”  The  matter  was  not 
referred  to  again  and  I  heard  later  that 
after  three  or  four  months  the  young 
man’s  services  were  dispensed  with.  And 
I  believe  he  does  not  know  now,  and 
may  never  know,  that  he  was  slated  for 
an  excellent  position  with  his  firm. 

There  is  the  story  in  a  nutshell.  How 
many  young  men  and  young  women  who 
are  graduating  this  Spring  face  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  feeling  the  same  way,  that  they 
have  stopped  going  to  school. 

Edison  went  to  school  till  the  time  he 
passed  on;  also  Steinmetz,  and  many 
other  great  men.  In  fact  every  man 
or  woman  who  has  achieved  lasting 
name  and  fame  has  continued  going  to 
school  whatever  their  sphere  of  activity, 
and  every  young  man  and  young  wbman 
wants  to  lead  a  successful  life. 

On  another  occasion,  a  well  known 
manufacturer  told  me  that  much  to  his 
personal  regret,  he  had  been  forced  to 
take  a  man  from  another  industry  to 
fill  a  responsible  position  as  general 
manager  because  men  who  had  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  for  many  years,  al¬ 
though  they  did  their  work  acceptably, 
had  not,  in  his  opinion,  progressed  men¬ 
tally  or  culturally,  and  he  was  also 
afraid  if  they  were  promoted  to  a  much 
higher  position  they  would  prove  over¬ 
bearing  to  others. 

Few  young  men  and  young  women 
realize  how  closely  their  manners  or 
lack  of  them,  deportment  and  mental 
development  are  watched.  A  great  as¬ 
set  to  the  young  man  and  young  woman 
are  real  friendships  of  the  right  charac¬ 
ter.  They  are  a  priceless  asset.  They 
may  prove,  in  after  years,  the  tummg 
point  to  success  in  their  careers. 

As  a  lecturer  recently  stated,  “Each 
one  of  us  lives  in  his  own  individual 
world  of  thought  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
our  mental  world  we  certainly  can  con¬ 
trol  and  regulate  our  own  thinking.” 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  men  and 
women  are  thinking  more  today  than 
ever  before. 

Winston  Churchill,  the  English  states¬ 
man,  made  this  comment  in  an  address 
in  this  country:  “Let  Great  Britain  send 
a  number  of  her  representative  states¬ 
men  to  the  United  States,  and  let  this 
country  send  the  same  number  of  lead¬ 
ers  in  business  and  industry  to  Great 
Britain.”  This  is  food  for  thought  if 
you  will  consider  the  training  a  British 
(Contiimed  on  page  33) 


Even  thU  hUtoric  old  river  of  rmpids  seemed  to  romr  Us  epprovel  ms  the  endless  pmgemntry  of  sparUing  color  and  glittering 
instfuments  moved  across  the  great  bridge.  It  teas  the  most  tvonderful  sight  Wisconsin  Rapids  had  ever  seen. 


Badger  Bands  Compete  ' 
In  13th  Annual  T ourney 


The  little  cHy  of  Wisconsin  Rap¬ 
ids  nearly  doubled  its  population 
for  two  days  when  over  4,000 
school  musicians  arrived  for  the  Thir¬ 
teenth  Annual  Wisconsin  School  Band 
and  Orchestra  Tournament,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  6  and  7.  Eighty-five 
organiaations,  seventy-one  of  them 
bands  and  fourteen  orchestras,  entered 
the  competition.  They  were  judged  by 
the  groiq>ing  system,  peculiar  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  the  plan  which  is  under  discussion 
for  adt^ion  at  the  next  National  School 
Band  and  Orchestra  Contests  in  Chicago 
in  1933. 

Ap[deton,  West  DePere,  and  Waupun, 
Class  A  Bands,  were  awarded  Groiq>  I. 
Ei^t  other  bands  in  this  class  were 
awarded  Group  U,  and  three  in  Group 
HI.  In  class  B  Elau  Claire,  St.  Mary’s 


of  Menasha,  Custer  .of  Milwaukee,  Nee- 
nah,  and  Two  Rivers  were  awarded  in 
Grot^)  I  while  three  bands  were  given 
Group  II,  and  seven  Group  III.  Class 
C  had  seven  bands  in  Group  I,  thirteen 
in  Group  II,  and  four  in  Group  HI. 
Seventeen  bands  fell  in  the  three  groups 
under  Class  D. 

In  the  sig^t  reading  contest  West  De 
Pere  took  first  i^ce  with  Green  Bay 
second,  and  Menasha  and  Waupun  tying 
for  third.  In  Class  B  sig^t  reading  Nee- 
nah.  Two  Rivers,  and  Custer  scored  in 
that  order. 

Orchestra  tourney  awards  gave  Wau¬ 
watosa  first  and  Green  Bay  second  in 
Class  A;  Appleton  first  and  Eau  Claire 
second  in  Class  B;  Waiqxm,  Wausau, 
and  Wisconsin  Rapids  made  the  first 
group  in  Class  C  with  Nekoosa  coming 


in  Groiq)  II  and  four  other  orchestras  in 
Groig)  III.  Black  River  Falls  and  West 
Bend  were  given  first  and  secmid  groups 
in  Class  D. 

In  many  respects,  except  that  there 
were  double  the  number  of  entries,  the 
Wisconsin  State  Tournament  bore  the 
fesemblance  of  a  national  event.  A.  R. 
McAllister,  president  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association;  Victor  J.  Gra- 
bel  of  the  Chicago  City  Band  and  well 
known  as  a  state  and  national  contest 
judge;  James  R.  Gillette,  director  of 
music  at  Carleton  College,  a  frequent 
contrilnitor  of  The  School  Musician; 
Captain  Charles  O’Neill,  who  has  served 
as  judge  over  several  of  the  national 
band  contests;  and  Edward  Meltxer, 
bead  of  the  MelUer  School  of  Music, 
Chicago,  were  the  judges  of  the  various 
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events.  Articles  by  the  two  latter 
named  gentlemen  appear  in  this  issue. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Wisconsin 
Tournament  is  the  awarding  of  individ¬ 
ual  buttons  or  badges  to  each  and  every 
member  of  the  band  and  orchestra  con¬ 
testant.  This  is  in  addition  to  trophies 
and  idaques,  upon  which  is  indicated  the 
position  won  and  which  is  awarded  to 
the  band  or  orchestra  as  an  organization. 
This  feature  of  awarding  a  memento  to 
each  individual  performer  surely  brings 
home  to  each  musician  the  part  he 
played  in  making  a  i^ce  for  his  band. 
It  is  a  plan  that  has  often  been  recom¬ 
mended  for  consideration  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contests. 

When  one  considers  that  there  were 
107  awards  to  solo  contestants  on 
twenty-ei^t  different  instruments,  that 
gives  an  impression  of  the  immensity  of 
that  branch  of  the  contest.  Appleton 
seemed  to  have  fared  best  with  four 
first  places;  namely,  clarinet  in  both  A 
and  B  Classes,  Class  A  French  horn,  as 
you  may  well  imagine  from  Director 
Moore’s  informative  article  on  that  in¬ 
strument  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
School  Musician,  and  Class  A  bassoon. 

Green  Bay,  Waupun,  and  West  De 
Pere  each  have  three  firsts  to  their 
credit. 

Undisputedly,  Wisconsin  claims  the 
distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  or¬ 
ganize  its  school  bands  into  a  system¬ 
atic  annual  tournament  movement.  It 
happened  in  Reedsburg  in  1920.  “We 
were  up  against  the  problem  of  irregular 
attendance  at  band  rehearsals  and  con¬ 
tests,  and  looking  for  schemes  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  band  movement  and  ke^  mem¬ 
bers  interested,”  explained  William  V. 
Arvold,  director  of  the  Reedsburg  Band 
at  the  time  of  the  organization  and  now 


credited  as  father  of  the  Wisconsin  As¬ 
sociation.  “So  we  decided  to  invite 
smne  of  the  neighborhood  bands  for  a 
joint  tournament.  Five  neighborhood 
bands  came  to  Reedsburg  for  that  first 
event. 

“We  held  that  first  contest  on  Main 
Street,  each  band  playing  its  numbers 
from  a  temporary  platform.  We  had 
no  set  rules  nor  regulations.  Mauston 
won  first  place  and  New  Lisbon  second. 

“We  all  agreed  that  the  idea  showed 
too  much  promise  to  be  dropped,  and 
we  decided  there  and  then  to  perfect  an 
organization.  We  called  it  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Boys’  Band  Association,  and 
Charles  Carroll  of  Waupaca  was  elected 
president.  They  made  me  secretary. 


There  mnu  no  holiday  for  judgms 
at  the  Wisconsin  State  Conteat, 
From  eight  in  the  morning  till 
late  at  night  there  mnu  always 
something  to  listen  to,  and  grade. 
Here  are  three  of  the  five  hard 
workers.  Right,  Jamas  R.  Gillette, 
Carleton  College,  NorthfMd,  Min¬ 
nesota.  Below,  A.  R.  McAllister, 
president.  National  School  Band 
Association;  and  left,  hdow,  Vic¬ 
tor  J.  Grabel,  director.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Band. 


“We  had  a  business  meeting  at  Elk- 
horn  in  December  of  that  year,  and  held 
the  1921  tournament  there  in  the  spring. 
All  of  our  first  tournaments  were  played 
out-of-doors  and  were  not  confined  to 
school  bands,  but  rather  to  juvenUe 
bands.  It  was  not  until  1925  that  we 
got  down  to  an  exclusive  school  band 
tournament  basis.  We  had  thirty-four 
bands  that  year  in  Viroqua.  When  we 
met  at  Stevens  Point  with  fifty-two 
bands  in  1929,  we  changed  our  method 
of  ranking  bands  to  the  present  group 
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[dan,  having  given  it  a  trial  the  year 
previous.  We  have  had  a  contest  or 
tournament  every  year  since  we  started 
in  Reedsburg  twelve  years  ago,  and  the 
interest  and  movement  have  shown 
growth  every  year.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  me  to  describe  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  bands  in 
these  past  twelve  years.” 

With  all  of  its  serious  business  and 
an  overstuffed  schedule  of  official  events 
the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the 
Wisconsin  Rapids  affair  found  a  few 
hollow  [daces  in  which  to  pour  some 
recreation  and  relief  from  the  contest 


strain.  Thursday  night  was  Stunt  Night 
for  the  thousand  or  more  who  had 
already  arrived  for  the  opening  events 
Friday  morning.  It  was  held  in  the 
High  School  Field  House  where  the 
major  portion  of  the  band  contest  was 
later  staged.  The  Viroqua  Band,  di¬ 
rected  by  Otto  Brown,  pulled  the  “Uncle 
Tom’s  Caldn”  stunt,  used  by  A1  Sweet 
on  the  vaudeville  stage  and  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  $10. 

Then  there  were  performances  by  a 
class  of  tumblers;  a  Badger  Booster 
Band,  composed  of  small  children;  a 
drum  major  tap  dance  by  Ethelyn 
Prellwitz  of  the  Ripon  Band;  and  sev¬ 
eral  other  events  including  “Senator 
Schultz.”  James  J.  Plzak  served  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

Attendance  at  four  dances  Friday 
night,  three  of  them  sponsored  by  band 
mothers  and  one  by  the  Entertainmeirt 
Committee,  proved  that  the  fatiguing 
effects  of  contesting  on  Bandmasters  is 
not  felt  by  the  young  musicians  who 
are  the  true  contestants. 

Nor  did  any  of ^"the  Friday  nif^t 
revelers  show  sigog*  of  strain  when  fifty- 
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It  wms  WiUium  V.  Arvold,  formtsr 
director  of  the  Reodtburg  High 
Sdtool  BwmI,  who  first  got  the  no¬ 
tion  thmt  on  annual  state  tourna¬ 
ment  would  he  a  good  thing  /or 
Wisconsin.  And  so  today,  os 
Presidesu  Emeritus,  he  is  always 
introduced  and  referred  to  as  (Ae 
Father  of  Wisconsin  State  School 
Band  Contests. 

Appleton,  Wisconsin,  has  a  band  that 
could  scarcely  be  criticiied  in  any  of  its 
choirs.  It  is  as  pleasant  to  listen  to  as 
any  band  any  one  might  wish  to  hear. 
Its  horn  section  is  notably  fine,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  six  of  the 
seven,  who  have  mastered  this  very 
difficult  instrument,  are  girls.  Its  reed 
and  flute  ^tions  are,  too,  of  the  quality 
that  capture  your  admiration.  In  the 
ensemble  events  ^;)pleton  won  first  in 
the  Class  A  flute-clarinet  duets. 

There  were  21  other  combinations  in 
the  ensemble  events  in  which  Appleton 
took  first  in  Class  A  and  B  woodwind 
sextet;  A  and  B  woodwind  quintet,  and 
Class  A  clarinet  duet. 

With  four  thousand  boys  and  girls 
pouring  into  a  “six  thousand  town”  for 
two  and  three  nights’  lodging,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  multitude 'of  directors, 
chiqjerons,  fond  mothers  and  admiring 


six  bands  marched  past  the  reviewing 
stand  in  the  great  parade  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  was  the  greatest  parade 
Wisconsin  Rapids  had  ever  seen,  and  the 
largest  crowd  of  spectators  that  ever 
thronged  its  thoroughfare. 

Parade  managers  showed  their  show¬ 
manship  in  selecting  Menasha  to  give 
spectators  their  first  big  thrill.  Me- 
.nasha,  you  will  remember,  won  the  Na¬ 
tional  Championship  in  Class  B  in  the 
Marching  Contest  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
last  spring.  Here  she  came  in  her  smart 
blue  uniforms  with  waving  silken  ban¬ 
ners  leading  a  colorful  pagentry  piast  the 
judges  stand  and  over  the  great  bridge. 
Menasha  was  awarded  first  place  in  the 
Parade  Contest  with  St.  Mary’s  of  the 
same  city  coming  in  second;  Wisconsin 
Rapids,  third;  Eau  Claire,  fourth;  and 
Green  Bay,  fifth. 

Up  Grand  Avenue  they  marched,  then 
to  the  high  school  athletic  field  where 
the  Marching  Contest  followed  the  pa¬ 
rade.  Thirteen  bands  entered  this  con¬ 
test  with  Waupun  winning  first;  Mena¬ 
sha,  second;  Wisconsin  Rapids,  third;  St. 
Mary’s,  fourth,  and  Two  Rivers,  fifth. 


Appleton  and  West  Do- 
Pare,  both  awarded  in 
Group  I,  are  two  of  the 
best  Class  A  bands  in  the 
state  of  Wisconsin.  Right 
is  E.  C.  Moore,  director 
of  the  Appleton  High 
^hool  Band.  Below,  A. 
Enna,  director,  Nicolet 
High  School  Ban^  West 
DePere,  and  president  of 
the  state  Association. 


friends  who  followed  them,  the  housing 
problem,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  far 
exceeded  any  such  difficulty  that  has  at¬ 
tended  a  national  event. 

And  yet  A.  A.  Ritchay,  chairman  of 
the  Housing  Committee,  seemed  able  to 
keep  smiling.  Every  cot  in  town  was 
commandeered  into  service  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Kids  slept  in  all  manner  of  suit¬ 
able  places  that  one  could  think  of,  and 
in  some  i^es  which  it  must  have  re¬ 
quired  several  to  think  of.  Even  the 
jury  cots  were  hauled  out  into  the  cir- 

(Continaed  on  page  81) 


Hammond’s 

Nineteen 

Bands  and  Orchestras 
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The  turn  of  the  year  1932,  found 
sixteen  school  bands  and  three 
school  orchestras  aggregating  a 
total  of  over  one  thousand  instrumental¬ 
ists,  ranging  from  the  first  to  the  twelfth 
grade,  in  Hammond.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  elementary  school  solo  contest  was 
inaugurated.  Sixty-five  boys  and  girls 
competed  last  year.  This  year  there  are 
one  himdred  and  five  entries.  String 
quartettes,  brass  ensembles,  “German” 
bands,  and  neighborhood  orchestras  and 
bands  have  sprung  up,  many  of  them 
on  the  pupils’  own  initiative. 

As  one  father  remarked,  “get  them 
started  and  they  run  by  themselves,” 
and  we  do  feel  that  we  have  efficient 
starters  in  the  teaching  force. 

One  of  our  efficient  starters  who  last 
year  brought  home  the  bacon  in  the 
shape  of  first  place  at  the  Chicagoland 
Music  Festival,  is  Mr.  Nilo  W.  Hovey, 
the  director  of  the  Technical  High 
School  Band.  Because  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  Hammond  High  School  Band,  Mr. 
Hovey,  last  fall,  assumed  charge  of  both 
high  school  bands. 

Last  year  Hammond  Bands  i^ced 


By  One  of  the  Boys 


Many  pupils,  after  graduation,  have 
joined  the  Hammond  Sym{ffiony  Or¬ 
chestra,  recently  organized.  Tech  High 
also  has  an  Alumni  Band,  organized 
because  of  the  demand  for  it  by  gradu¬ 
ates. 

The  accomiffishments  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Hi(^  School  Band  and  Orchestra 
have  been  told  before  and  are  well- 
known.  This  year  the  orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dtercks, 
and  choruses,  under  Miss  Edna  Becker 
put  on  the  opera  “Faust”  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chicago  Festival  C^ra  Com¬ 
pany. 

Each  May  a  grand  music  festival  is 
held  during  one  solid  week.  It  em¬ 
braces  both 
the  vocal  and 
instrumental 
organizations  in 
all  the  elemen 
tary  schools 
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osopher  to  reason  out  what  the  genend 
was.  thinking.  We  have  many  good 
musical  organizations  in  this  country, 
each  doing  stellar  service.  Do  we  not 
say  that  there  are  some  things  money 
cannot  buy?  The  influence  of  music 
up<m  individuals  not  only  builds  the  inr 
dividuals,  but  has  its  effects  tq>o|i 
groi^K.*  It  brings  the  family  closer  to^ 
gether  —  the  basic  group — and  that  ik 
worth  more  than  can  be  figured  in  do^ 
lars.  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  m.usic 
in  terms  of  life-values,  not  money> 
values.  « 

To  many  people  music  is  as  a  religion. 
In  times  of  stress,  n^ore  than  at  other 
times,  people  turn  to  some  “leaning 
post” — some  sort  of  helixnate.  So  this 


With  tixtsen  school  bastds  and  thirteen  ordtes- 
trot,  Hammond,  Indiana,  a  city  of  fifty  thousand, 
is  musically  busy.  Here  are  but  two  of  Us  fine 
organisations.  Above,  the  Senior  High  School 
Band,  and,  left,  the  Hammond  Tech’  Band. 


first  and  second  in  district  competition 
and  second  and  third  in  the  state  con¬ 
test,  being  barely  “nosed”  out  of  first 
place  by  the  fine  Marion,  Indiana,  Band 
which  later  won  second  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Contest  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


and  high  schools.  It  was  a  huge  suc¬ 
cess  last  year. 

A  great  general  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
marked  after  hearing  a  certain  band 
pass,  “That  band  is  worth  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  army.”  It  takes  no  phil- 


great  institution,  the  school,  has  pro¬ 
vided  wisely,  in  many  localities,  for  just 
such  a  situation  through  its  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  departments. 

The  city  df  Hammond,  Indiana,  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  as  a  leader  of 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Cupiain  (yNeill  is  a  graduate  of  KnMur  Hally  official  Military 
Band  School  of  the  British  Army  and  of  the  McGill  University, 
where  he  attained  his  degrees.  He  is  director  of  the  Royal  22nd 
Ragiment  Bandy  Citad^  Quebec,  Canada  and  tnce-president  of 
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Charles 
O’Neill,  Mus.  Doc. 

IT  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  School  Band  movement  may 
become  one  of  the  most  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effect  of  any  movement  yet 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  young  people.  Much  has  been 
accomplished  already;  sufficient  to  make 
its  value  apparent  to  every  thinking 
person.  It  is  certain  that  everyone 
present  here  today  fully  realises  its  sig¬ 
nificance,  so  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
treat  the  subject  at  much  length,  but 
rather  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  paper  by  giving  you  a  few  per¬ 
sonal  thoughts  on  the  matter. 

To  me  there  are  two  main  aspects  to 
the  importance  of  the  movement.  They 
are  the  importance  to  the  individuals 
taking  part,  and  for  whose  benefit  the 
movement  was  conceived,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  to  Bands  as  a  whole  and  Music 
generally. 

The  individual  is  affected  in  several 
ways.  First  through  the  addition  of  a 
new  branch  of  education  that  will  tend 
to  a  more  even  development  of  the 
young  mind  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  Secondly,  throuj^  the  giving 
to  young  people  of  something  over 
which  they^can  enthuse,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
them  in  later  years.  Then,  of  course, 
the  School  Band  movement  opens  a  gate 
to  the  field  of  Musk,  under  competent 
guidance,  in  -the  formative  and  most 
impression^le  years. 

With  regard  to  the  School  Band 
movement  and  Music  generally  as  a 
branch  of  education,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  consideration  given  to  the  whole 
question  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
importance  of  Musk  in  the  general  life 
of  today.  It  can  almost  be  stated  that 
the  most  important  part  of  a  community 
is  its  musical  life.  In  additicm  to  purely 
musical  events,  which  are  among  the 
most  important  in  all  communities,  there 
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is  very  little  activity  of  any  kind  that 
does  not  call  in  the  aid  of  music  of 
some  nature. 

It  is  therefore  in  the  scheme  of 
natural  evolution  that  the  teaching  and 
use  of  the  art  of  music  should  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  educational  system, 
thereby  giving  to  every  child  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  at 
least  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
art.  Who  can  foretell  the  amount  of 
talent  that  may  be  discovered  which 
might  otherwise  remain  latent. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching 
Music,  or  becoming  familiar  with  it, 
than  by  active  participation,  preferably 
in  groups.  In  that  respect  the  School 
Band  movement  is  one  of  the  greatest 
that  has  ever  been  undertaken. 

There  is  no  other  subject  that  can 
equal  Music  in  developing  the  mental 
faculties,  and  when  to  that  is  added  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  dis¬ 
cipline  necessary  in  concerted  action  and 
the  wholesome  lesson  entailed  in  the 
partial  suppression  of  individuality  when 
necessary  for  the  common  good  (both 
of  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  good 
band  playing)  I  think  my  first  state¬ 
ment  in  this  paper  is  a  truthful  one. 

Then  the  School  Band  furnishes  some¬ 
thing  for  the  young  people  to  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  and  to  expend  their  energy  on, 
that  will  at  the  same  time  aid  their 
mental  and  social  development.  The 
fact  should  not  be  lost  sig^t  of  that 
man  is  by  nature  a  sociable  being.  He 
loves  to  be  among  his  fellows,  else  why 
are  we  here  today.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  grow  in  that  respect  than  by 
working  in  concert  with  others  in  a 
common  aim  to  produce  harmony  from 
that  which  could  easily  be  cacof^ony 
and  discord,  and  order  and  cohesion  in¬ 
stead  of  chaos. 

We  all  know  that  young  people  must 
have  something  upon  which  to  expend 
their  enthusiasm.  One  cannot  think  of 
anything  in  that  connection  finer  than 


school  organizations,  and  very  near  the 
head  of  the  list,  if  not  the  actual  head, 
must  be  placed  the  School  Band.  There 
is  an  appeal  in  Music,  and  in  Band 
Music  especially,  for  young  folks.  Their 
minds  are  continually  expanding  and 
they  are  forever  on  the  look-out  Tor 
something  to  be  enthusiastic  about.  The 
School  Band  is  csqkuring  their  interest, 
and  is  going  to  continue  capturing  it, 
for  the  cause  of  Music. 

No  finer  and  more  inspiring  sight  can 
be  imagined  than  that  witnessed  at  the 
School  Band  Cimtests,  both  on  the  plat¬ 
form  and  in  the  parade.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  I  have  felt  a  lump  in  my 
throat  at  seeing  the  eagerness  and 
keenness  expressed  in  the  faces  of  the 
boys  and  girls  at  these  events.  I  have 
also  been  thrilled  at  some  of  the  ac- 
comi^shments  of  those  same  young 
people.  I  would  also  suggest  that  a 
great  part  of  the  importance  of  the 
movement  consists  in  the  development 
of  the  quality  of  lo3ralty  and  that  of 
“Esjwit  de  Corps,”  which  are  being  en¬ 
gendered  in  the  youth  of  the  nation. 

As  I  have  intimated,  youth  must 
have  something  upon  which  to  lavish 
affection.  There  will  not  be  much 
wrong  with  boys  and  girls  who  devote  a 
large  part  of  their  free  time  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  and  playing  of  Concerted  Music. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Services  the 
Band  is  the  center  of  the  life  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  unit,  whether  on  land  or 
afloat.  AH  ranks  love  the  Band  and 


everything  and  everybody  connected 
with  it.  An  equivalent  condition  could 
be  the  result  of  the  association  of 
Schools  and  Bands.  They  need  not,  and 
should  not,  supersede  sport,  because 
life  should  be  made  up  of  varied  in¬ 
terests,  grave  and  gay,  activity  and 
calmness,  the  practical  and  a  taste  of 
the  arts.  Sport  wiU  continue  to  be 
necessary  to  physical  develc^nnent,  but 
the  Band  can  be  a  great  aid  in  mental 
development  and  [Komoting  a  sound 
social  environment. 

Life  is  a  constant  {^ogress  toward 
perfection.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
disputed  that  the  perfect  individual  is, 
or  will  be,  the  one  who  is  well  balanced 
idiysically  and  mentaUy.  The  many 
sided  persmi  is  normally  the  one  from 
whom  may  be  expected  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

I  can  think  of  other  benefits  accruing 
to  the  individual  as  the  result  of  the 
School  Band  movement,  and  all  of  you 
can  supplement  what  I  have  said,  but 
I  cannot  take  any  more  of  your  time  on 
that  fdiase  of  the  subject.  I  want  to 
say  something  about  the  importance  of 
the  movement,  to  Bands  and  Music, 
generally. 

The  result  will  naturally  be  a  greater 
and  more  understanding  interest  in 
Bands  and  Band  Music.  The  graduat¬ 
ing  and  passing  from  the  ranks  of  bands 
each  year  of  thousands  of  young  people 
is  destined  to  create  an  enormous  band 
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This  U  Projeuor  Mang,  with  three 
of  the  $ix  instrumenti  unto  which 
he  divides  his  time.  On  the  table 
are  the  “tarogato**  and  the  **so- 
pransaxophorT  and  that  other  in- 
terest,  which  has  captured  your 
entire  attention  is  the  *‘oktavin,** 
entirely  unknmvn  to  the  American 
SchofU  Band.  In  the  Professor's 
repertoire  are  alto  the  oboe,  the 
“fagott"  and  the  “klarinette." 
Herr  Mang  invites  correspondence 
in  English.  He  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  school  musicians  and 
their  directors.  Address  him  Bun- 
senstrasse  2,  Heidelberg,  Germany 


V  What  a 

German 

Professor 

1  Bands 


Thinks 
of  Our 


HAVE  learned, 


These  same  observations  may  also  be 
applied  to  the  bands.  Not  only  would 
the  large  number  of  pieces  invariably 
used  in  the  Yankee  school  bands  justi¬ 
fiably  arouse  our  curiosity,  but  the  use 
of  so  many  known  instruments  would 
be  amazing  to  us.  I  doubt  whether  even 
our  university  music  professors  know 
what  a  mellophone  is  or  what  a  sar- 
rusophone  looks  like,  although  they  may 
have  in  the  meantime  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  sous^Aone  through 
American  talking  films,  such  as  “The 
Jazz  King.” 

Despite  the  vast  personnel,  the  vari¬ 
ety  and  first-class  equipment  of  Ameri¬ 
can  school  bands,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover,  as  yet,  on  any  of  the 


with  profound 

1  amazement  and  pardonable  envy, 
of  the  great  development  of  ama¬ 
teur  and  school  orchestras  in  North 
America.  To  we  Germans,  America  still 
remains  the  paradise,  or  Utopia  of  in¬ 
strumental  music,  be  it  orchestra,  band 
or  other  instrumental  ensemble.  Besides 
being  hampered  fiiumcially,  we  are  still, 
to  a  great  extent,  enslaved  by  the  thor¬ 
ough  theoretical  tenets  of  the  pedagogi- 
cally,  aesthetically,  historically  and  sci¬ 
entifically  exact  school  and  are  unable 
to  progress  beyond  the  old  music  of 
the  baroque  era. 

In  America  you  simply  give  the  tal¬ 
ented  child,  be  it  a  boy  or  a  girX  a 
drum,  string  or  wind  instrument,  accord¬ 


ing  to  its  own  desire,  while  with  us  it  is 
indeed  a  rare  occurrence  if  some  bold 
youth,  of  his  own  accord,  venture  a 
brass  instrument  into  a  group  of  a  dozen 
violins  and  a  solitary  flute,  and  the 
rarer  still  is  such  an  action  sanctioned 
by  the  school  conductor.  Girls  are  not 
even  in  the  running. 

And  the  equiimient!  While,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  single  Detroit  High  School  or¬ 
chestra  (according  to  a  picture)  already 
has  three  harps,  I  doubt  that  in  all  Ger¬ 
many  there  is  a  single  school  orchestra 
that  can  afford  the  unheard  of  lux\iry 
of  owning  even  one  harp!  To  think 
that  in  this  erstwhile  “Land  of  the  Poets 
and  Thinkers”  benefactors  and  donors 
to  this  purpose  are  almost  unknown. 
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By  Walther  Mang  Heidelberg,  Germany 


numerous  group  photos  of  bands  of  all 
descriptions,  that  very  important  in¬ 
strument,  the  lyra.  This  wonderful  in¬ 
strument,  in  my  o[Hnion,  is  so  necessary 
to  a  complete  brass  band,  that  I  cannot 
understand  why  it  is  that  it  has  hitherto 
remained  seemingly  unrepresented  in 
your  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
source  of  elation  for  me  when  1  finally 
discovered  in  the  new  catalog  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  concern,  that  they  had  included  the 
bell-lyra,  or  glockensfMel,  as  a  novelty 
having  possibilities.  Besides  the  illus¬ 
tration  and  an  explanation  of  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  lyra  in  martial  music, 
there  is  reprinted  an  enthusiastic  testi¬ 
monial  of  the  Northwestern  University 
of  Evanston,  Ill. 

Because  of  my  intense  interest  in  the 
astounding  develc^Mnent  of  school  bands 
and  orchestras  in  North  America,  I 
would  like  to  cite  briefly  some  of  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  through  the 
use  of  the  lyra  in  bands.  The  lyra,  with 
its  inercing,  high-pitched  tone,  is  especi¬ 
ally  adapted,  in  conjunction  with  the 
piccolo,  to  cau’ry  the  martial  melody. 
(Whether  or  not  the  lyra  player  is  to 


continue  with  the  bass,  when  the  latter 
has  the  melody,  is  left  to  his  own  judg¬ 
ment.  At  any  rate,  he  should  be  given  . 
a  free  hand,  accordingly  as  he  carries 
the  main  or  counter  melody,  intermedi¬ 
ate  runs,  etc.,  as  is  accorded  the  trap 
player  in  his  rendering  of  the  popular 
“hots”  and  “breaks.”)  Above  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  snappy  wrist  move¬ 
ment,  as  when  playing  a  xylof^one  or 
vibraphone.  This  is  so  much  the  more 
important  because  the  player  has  only 
one  hand  free  to  {^y,  the  other  is  used 
in  holding  the  instrument  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  shoulderstrap.  The  hammer 
should  be  button-shaped  or  H>herical  to 
enable  the  player  to  play  glissando  with¬ 
out  the  danger  of  catching  on  the  bars. 

This  applies  especially  to  the  generally 
used  original  one-rowed  lyra  which  ad¬ 
mits  of  only  13  bars.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  decide  between  a  chromatic  octave 
and  a  half  in  the  most  usable  key,  E  flat 
or  A  flat  major.  With  the  latter  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  possible  to  get  along  quite 
well  in  most  marches  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  continually  skipfnng  several  bars 
or  changing  to  the  lower  octave  in  order 
to  continue  the  melody.  This  incon¬ 
venience  has  been  recently  overcome  in 
the  two-rowed  lyra  which  has  25  bars 
thus  ranging  over  two  complete  chro¬ 
matic  octaves.  With  this  instrument  it 
is  possible  to  play  equally  as  unlimitedly 
as  on  orchestra  bells.  It  eliminates  the 
bothersome  changing  of  the  bars  for 
marches  in  various  keys,  which  is  im¬ 
possible  anyhow  when  on  the  march. 

The  weight,  however,  is  doubled  be¬ 
cause  of  the  added  bars.  The  Chicago 
manufacturer  has  met  this  difficulty  by 
using  aluminum  in  the  making  of  the 
bars  and  framework  with  the  result  that 
the  instrument  now  weighs  only  13 
pounds,  no  more,  therefore,  than  the  old, 
solidly-built,  one-rowed  l)rra.  That  the 
aluminum  bars  are  softer-toned  than  the 
steel  variety  is  easily  understood  by  the 
difference  in  hardness  of  the  metals. 
Whether,  however,  they  are  more  so¬ 
norous  I  will  not  say,  nor  whether  they 
are  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe 
impact  of  the  brass  hammer  as  well  as 
the  steel  bars,  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  rust.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  And  the  new  arrangement  of  the 

This  it  the  "glockentpiel"  or  bell 
lyra,  the  absence  of  which,  from  our 
school  band  pictures  it  a  lament  to 
Herr  Mang.  Two  of  these  are  in  use 
in  the  Illinois  University  band,  from 
which  this  picture  is  taken. 


bars  to  be  better  from  a  musical  point 
of  view.  Namely,  from  “A”  to  “A”  in¬ 
stead,  as  in  Germany,  from  “C”  to  “C,” 
for  the  lower  bars  sound  much  more 
pleasant  than  the  shrill  high  ones  that 
are  hardly  distinguishable  from  “A”  up¬ 
wards.  (It  seems  to  me  that  for  band 
music  the  range  “B”  to  “B”  is  best 
adaptable  since  the  flat  keys  predomi¬ 
nate.)  If,  as  they  say,  this  lyra  was 
heard  two  blocks  away  above  the  100 
instruments  of  the  Medinah  Band  dur¬ 
ing  the  1930  National  Shrine  parade,  it 
is  not  unusual  and  a{^lies  to  any  good 
lyra. 

At  any  rate  a  single  lyra  is  sufficient 
even  for  the  largest  bands.  On  occa¬ 
sions  such  as  great  parades,  and  band 
contests,  where  many  bands  are  as¬ 
sembled,  the  lyras  are  invariably  the 
center  of  attraction.  This  can  easily  be 
explained  by  the  unusual  shape  of  these 
instruments  which  derive  their  name 
from  the  old  Greek  lyre,  the  well  known 
attribute  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music. 
It  is  for  this  reason  also  that  they 
should  form  the  lead,  when  on  the 
march,  with  the  sousafffione  [layers,  as 
bass  acc(Hnpaniment,  bringing  up  the 
rear  with  their  thunderous  blasts.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  flrst  warning  of  an  approaching 
band  is  the  dull  thum[Mng  of  the  bass 
drum,  then  a  few  shreds  of  melody  from 
the  tnunpets  and  trombones,  then  the 
lyra  and  finally  the  reeds;  after  the 
band  has  passed  this  order  is  reversed. 
For  such  parade  purposes,  however,  the 
lyra  should  by  all  means,  present  a 
decorative  a;Y>earance.  The  two  horn¬ 
like  ends  on  the  sides,  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  vari-colored  horse  hair  i^umes, 
as  well  as  the  top  center  part,  admit  of 
further  ornamentation,  as  shown  in  the 
generally  used  German  form.  The  eagle 
can,  of  course,  be  supplanted  by  any 
school,  club  or  other  society  monogram 
or  emblem.  Keen  rivalry  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  soon  develop  in  the  luxiuriousness 
of  this  ornamentation  as  soon  as  the 
lyra  becomes  more  generally  known  and 
used. 

Who  should  i^ay  the  lyra?  In  large 
bands,  of  course,  a  regular  l3n’a  player, 
whereas  in  smaller  bands  this  can  be  at¬ 
tended  to  by  the  oboist  or  fagottist 
whose  instrument,  when  on  the  march, 
can  hardly  be  heard  anyhow.  When  not 
on  the  march,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay 
the  l3rra  aside  until  another  inarch  is 
played,  or  perhaps  entrust  one  of  the  by- 

( Continued  on  page  30) 
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In  Which  Mr.  Chenette  Speaks 
Frankly  of  the  Illinois  State 
Band  Contest  Held  at  Urbana 

By  Ed.  Chenette,  Major 


The  Illinois  State  Band  Associa¬ 
tion  used  the  Division  System 
of  rating  bands  at  the  contest 
held  at  Champaign,  April  29th  and  30th. 
The  opunion  as  to  its  feasibility  were 
many  and  varied.  And,  it  is  believed, 
the  majority  of  band  masters  disliked 
the  plan.  To  make  matters  more  com¬ 
plicated  the  United  Press  reports  were 
in  error  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  first,  sec¬ 
ond,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place  in  the 
first  division,  whereas  the  intention  of 
the  Association  was  that  there  was  to 
be  absolutely  no  distinction  made  in  any 
division. 

Ute  rqwrt  gave  the  band  which 
played  first,  first  place;  the  band  which 
played  second,  ^ond  {dace,  etc.  And 
when  the  various  bands  arrived  home 
and  learned  of  this  condition,  matters 
were  not  so  pleasant.  This  same  con¬ 
dition  existed  amongst  the  soloists, 
where,  in  two  particular  instances,  the 
outstanding  performers  were  listed  last. 
And  a  lot  of  explaining  to  the  home 
folks  can  never  remove  the  effect  of 
the  reports,  to  say  nothing  of  places  all 
over  the  country  which  will  never  re¬ 
ceive  such  an  explanation. 

We  want  to  correct  through  The 
School  Musician  this  unfortunate  im¬ 
pression.  All  bands  given  a  place  in 
any  division,  were  to  be  given  an  equal 
place  regardless  of  whether  their  names 
appeared  first  or  last  in  such  a  division; 
and  the  same  consideration  must  be 
given  to  all  soloists  and  ensembles.  To 
allow  any  other  impression  to  exist 
would  be  decidedly  unfair,  and  entirely 
against  the  wishes  of  the  state  associa¬ 
tion.  If  each  band,  each  soloist  and 
each  ensemble,  THINKS  it  was  first  in 
its  division  we  are  content  to  let  them 
think  so;  but  positively  no  band,  soloist, 
or  ensemble  was  so  placed  by  the  mark¬ 
ings  of  the  judges  or  by  the  wish  of  the 
state  association. 

In  one  district  contest  a  judge  marked 
bands  in  the  first  division  “Superior 
Plus,”  “Superior"  and  Superior  Minus,” 
making  three  distinctions  within  the  di¬ 
vision.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the 


attention  of  our  National  President  who 
promptly  and  efficiently  disqualified  any 
such  markings  as  against  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  the  Division  marking. 

One  director  suggested  that  in  the 
future,  but  three  places  be  given,  and 
those  to  be  first,  second,  and  third.  All 
other  bands  were  not  to  be  marked, 
and  this  would  leave  every  other  band 
with  a  thought  that  he  possibly  received 
fourth  place.  This,  he  said,  would  still 
allow  us  to  choose  the  three  better 
bands,  and  still  would  save  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  some  band  receiving  a 
rating  of  sixteenth  or  twentieth  place. 
The  same  rule  was  suggested  for  soloists 
and  ensembles.  Personally,  I  would 
favor  this  [dan.  But  it  might  be  selfish¬ 
ness  on  my  part  because  of  the  luqipy 
conditions  which  exist  in  our  school  and 
in  our  organisation. 

However:  If  this  “three  rating"  sys¬ 
tem  be  used,  it  would  mean  that  there 
would  be  no  use  of  more  than  five  bands 
in  any  class  going  to  the  state  contest, 
for  through  a  process  of  years  of  com¬ 
petition  in  our  state,  some  three  of 
these  said  five  best  bands  in  either  class 
would  receive  the  decisions.  The  great 
majority  of  class  A,  class  B,  and  class 
C  bands  would  then  be  practically  with¬ 
out  hope  of  a  win.  There  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  many  that  we 
are  seeing  the  end  of  contests.  Again 
I  would  prefer  a  “demonstration  festi¬ 
val”  in  preference  to  the  Division  Sys¬ 
tem.  My  pnqx>sed  “Demonstration 
Festival”  would  entail  the  following: 


Each  band  in  each  class  would  be  as¬ 
signed  two  numbers  to  present  at  the 
festival.  This  would  give  us  the  [Meas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  at  least  thirty  numbers 
in  each  class  or  ninety  numbers  in  the 
three  classes.  Each  soloist  and  each  en¬ 
semble  would  be  given  a  certain  number 
to  present  and  again  we  would  bear  a 
great  variety  of  numbers.  This  should 
be  highly  educational  and  decidedly  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining.  Instead  of 
hearing  a  few  numbers  played  under 
stress  and  nervous  strain,  we  would  hear 
a  great  variety  of  music  performed 
under  happy,  congenial  conditions.  This 
would  be  followed  by  no  bitterness  of 
defeat  and  promote  a  far  more  congenial 
fellowship  among  the  entire  state  per¬ 
sonnel.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  would  do 
away  with  a  lot  of  e^qpense.  My  pref¬ 
erence  is  for  the  straight  contest;  but 
barring  that  I  favor  this  plan  as  out¬ 
lined  here  to  the  Division  system. 

We  used  but  one  rating  judge  and 
one  critic  judge.  The  former  placed  the 
bands  in  the  divisions,  and  the  latter 
gave  his  opinions  as  to  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  the  number.  While  the 
idea  of  the  “Critic  Judge”  was  all  rigjit, 
the  “One-Man  Rating  Judge”  was  not 
satisfactory.  Not  that  the  judge  was 
not  highly  competent,  but  the  opinion 
was  that  three  minds  were  better  than 
one.  We  look  to  see  the  old  system  of 
three  men  used,  wherein  each  rates  and 
each  criticises  the  bands. 

In  the  criticisms  of  the  soloists  and 
bands,  eqieciaUy  the  former,  there  was 
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Edward  Meltzer,  A.  B.,  Mus.  B, 


Pertinent 
Factors  in 


Interpretation 


First:  Tempo 


There  is  perhaps  no  subject 
connected  with  the  school  band 
and  orchestra  contests  today 
which  receives  more  general  attention 
than  the  matter  of  the  correct  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  numbers  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  With  our  high  school  organ¬ 
izations  (daying  the  works  of  com¬ 
posers — Wagner  would  be  a  good  ex¬ 
amine — which  taxed  the  powers  of  sym- 
I^onic  conductors  and  players  little 
more  than  a  generation  ago,  every  di¬ 
rector  of  today  is  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  expected  to  give  adequate  read¬ 
ings  of  some  of  the  most  difficult  num¬ 
bers  in  the  literature.  Although  quali¬ 
fications  as  to  tonal  quality  and  intona¬ 
tion  are  counted  as  of  equal  importance 
on  the  judge’s  scoring  card  (and  it  is 
well  that  they  are  especially  while  there 
exists  so  much  divergence  in  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  its  grading),  even  success  in 
these  lines  can  be  affected  by  the  tempo 
and  dynamics.  A  brief  review  of  some 
of  the  more  important  factors  that 
make  for  correct  interpretation  should 
therefore  not  be  out  of  order  now  that 
the  contest  season  is  again  here. 

While  I  was  returning  from  a  contest 
last  year,  with  one  of  the  other  judges, 
he  remarked  that  today  when  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  interpretation  is  mentioned,  nine 
out  of  every  ten  directors  think  that  the 


matter  of  the  tempo  is  meant.  I 
promptly  agreed  and  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  fact  that  the  same  had  been 
true  of  the  matter  of  fidelity  to  the 
dynamic  markings  some  five  or  six  years 
ago.  With  practically  every  contesting 
band  now  observing  these  with  due  care, 
and  a  more  accurate  feeling  for  the  cor¬ 
rect  tempo  in  development,  I  venture 
to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long  until 
the  poetic  and  literary  character  of  the 
composition  will  receive  the  attention  it 
deserves. 

Although  the  correct  tempo  is  only 
one  of  the  elements  of  an  ideal  perform¬ 
ance,  an  incorrect  tempo  will  make  it 
impossible  for  an  organization  of  the 
finest  musicians  available  to  give  even 
a  reasonably  acceptable  performance. 
Hans  von  Bulow  oact  made  the  remark 
that,  “there  are  no  poor  orchestras, 
there  are  only  poor  condiKtors,”  so  let 
us  imagine  an  orchestra  composed  of 
the  most  able  and  conscientious  musi¬ 
cians  trained  by  an  .able  conductor  to 
the  peak  of  perfection  in  every  detail. 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  concert,  this  conductor  is  for 


some  reason  unable  to  !q)pear  and  an¬ 
other  is  substituted.  Even  thou^  he 
should  fail  to  indicate  nuances,  char¬ 
acter,  etc.,  the  musicians  would  be  able 
to  deliver  a  good  semblance  of  what 
their  regular  leader  would  expect  from 
them,  but  the  moment  an  unreasonable 
tempo  is  indicated,  their  own  efforts  to 
save  the  performance  are  thwarted  and 
mediocrity  must  result.  It  is  therefore 
not  to  be  wondered  that  such  men  as 
Berlioz,  Wagner,  and  Weingartner  have 
taken  so  much  time,  in  their  treatises 
on  conducting,  to  emphasize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  subject. 

When  a  contesting  band  or  orchestra 
is  compelled  to  open  a  prelude,  which 
should  be  taken  at  about  116  quarters 
to  the  minute,  at  about  63,  and  similarly 
eccentric  tempos  are  taken  throughout, 
the  average  judge  will  feel  compelled  to 
make  a  sizeable  deduction  frcnn  the  in¬ 
terpretation  grade.  If  he  is  inclined  to 
be  more  lenient,  he  will  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  we  are  judging  the  playing  of 
the  girls  and  boys,  not  the  conductor, 
and  will  let  the  response  which  they  give 
(CoBtiiincd  on  pago  ST) 
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Harrison’s 


Wheel  of 


Harrison  did  herself  proud 
this  year  in  the  Chicago 
“State”  Sdo  and  Ensemble 
Contest.  With  eight  firsts,  four  seconds, 
and  five  thirds  this  band,  with  a  good 
past  record  for  solo  winning,  has  de¬ 
fended  its  position  admirably.  In  the 
ensemble  groups  Harrison  took  three 
firsts  one  second,  and  one  third. 

When  a  school  makes  a  good  showing 
in  solo  and  ensemble  prize  winning,  that 
is  a  direct  indication  of  one  of  two 
facts  concerning  the  instrumental  stu¬ 
dents  of  that  school.  Either  they  spend 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time  and  money, 
taking  private  lessons  outside  the  school, 
or  the  school  itself  affords  remarkably 
good  class  instruction  on  the  individual 
instruments.  This  latter  condition  mani¬ 
festly  prevails  at  Harrison  because  the 
instrumental  students  and  members  of 
the  band  take  relatively  few  private 
lessons.  With  its  designation  as  one  of 
the  two  bands  eligible  to  enter  the  1933 
contest,  following  the  Chicago  Senior 
Band  Contest  held  on  April  9,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Captain  John  H.  Barabash, 
himself  a  former  member  of  the  very 
band  of  which  he  is  now  director,  is 
doing  a  good  job. 


Fortune 


The  history  of  the  Harrison  High 
School  Band  is  not  unlike  that  of  most 
every  other  band  in  the  Class  A  group. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  school  bands  or¬ 
ganized  in  Chicago.  There  were  twenty 
members  at  the  first  rehearsal.  They 
got  together  only  once  or  twice  a  week 
under  various  and  sundry  bandmasters, 
and  it  was  not  until  1924  that  Captain 
Barabash  became  its  full  time  instruc- 


Since  then  band  work  has  been  an 
established  feature  on  the  school  cur¬ 
riculum,  and  its  music  has  been  the  ac- 
c(Mnpaniment  for  almost  every  other 
school  activity.  They  won  their  re¬ 
markable  support  of  the  school  com¬ 
munity  by  their  generous  giving — giving 
their  music  to  business  and  civic  organi¬ 
zations,  nei^borhood  hospitals,  sanitari¬ 
ums,  radio  stations,  and  patriotic  and 
civic  celebrations. 

Out  of  this  neighborhood  enthusiasm 
has  come  several  groups  of  band  music 
lovers  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
supporting  the  band  in  some  way  pecu¬ 
liar  to  each  particular  group.  There  is 
the  Band  Mothers’  Club.  Naturally  the 


mothers  of  girls  and  boys  in  the  band 
want  to  give  the  organization  moral 
and  financial  support.  This  club  gives 
parties,  plays,  picnics,  and  such  to  raise 
funds,  and  it  has  the  neighborhood  be¬ 
hind  it  in  everything  it  attempts  to  do 
for  the  good  of  the  band. 

Then  there  is  the  Harrison  Band 
Club  and  the  Harrison  Alumni  Associ¬ 
ation.  This  latter  group  aims  to  carry 
on,  to  develop  and  further  the  musical 
tastes  and  ability  of  its  members.  It 
was  organized  four  years  ago,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  first,  if  not  the  only, 
club  of  its  kind  ever  formed.  In  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  understand  the  problems  of  ac¬ 
tive  band  members  better  than  anyone 
else  could  do,  these  alumnists  have  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  benefit  of  the  band, 
as  a  whole.  Many  of  the  annual  con¬ 
certs  have  been  sponsored  by  the 
alumni. 

Unique  and  interesting  is  the  “Just 
Us  Girls  Club.”  Its  membership  is 
made  up  of  the  sisters  and  girl  friends 
of  the  band  members.  This  club  has  for 
its  purpose  the  development  of  the  so¬ 
cial  life  of  the  instrumentalists.  Band 
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Beginning  at  "twalva*'  and  reading  around  the  dial,  you  see  Frank  Brouk,  first  prise 
hornist;  Elmer  Zieman,  first,  bassoon;  Clarence  Karelia,  first,  sousaphone;  John 
Todtstein,  second,  sousaphone;  Edmund  Brousek,  first,  xylophone;  the  champion 
flute  quartet  with  Majmir  Sedlek,  Harold  Zislis,  Albert  Mikuta,  and  Lumir  Palma; 
Otto  ihunke,  first,  oboe;  Harold  Zislis,  third,  piccolo;  Edsoard  Bruno,  first,  baritone 
sax;  Albert  SsoirsJty,  fi^,  by  default,  bass  sax;  and  Norman  Krause,  also  first  by 
default,  English  hem;  and  the  center  of  the  dial  is  reserved  for  Harrison’s- one  girl 
prise  winner,  Helen  Kotos,  third,  French  horn.  Other  prise  winners  whose  pictures- 
we  did  not  have  are  Otto  Zmeskal,  second,  fluegel  horn;  George  Wudute,  second, 
xylophone;  and  Steve  Dubowy,  second,  bass  clari^.  In  the  third  prise  winners  are 


Leo  Loden,  bass  clarinet;  Majmir  Sedlek,  flute;  and  George  Behemski,  baritone. 


parties,  hikes,  picnics,  dances,  all  come 
under  their  plan,  which  ia  well  worked 
out  and  very  conunendable.  They  give 
much  financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
band. 

Back  in  1929  Harrison  won  its  first 
notaUe  achievement  when  she  took  sec-, 
ond  place  in  the  National  Marching 
Contest  at  Denver,  Colorado.  She  held 


the  Chicago  championship  for  two  con¬ 
secutive  years,  1930  and  1931,  and  took 
fifth  {dace  in  the  naticmal  at  Tulsa  last 
year.  Among  its  visiting  directors  have 
been  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News  ivesented  the  band 
on  its  Plaza,  in  April,  1930,  under  the 
batons  of  those  famous  men,  Edwin 
Franko  Goldman  and  Victor  J.  Grabel. 


At  that  concert  Mr.  Goldman  presented 
the  band  with  the  Daily  News  Chicago 
Grand  ChamiNonship  Plaque.  , 

With  this  year’s  solo  and  ensemble 
winning  record  Harrisem  expects  to 
make  its  presence  felt  at  Marion,  Indi¬ 
ana.  Comi^ete  records  of  this  contest 
will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
School  Musician. 


How  to 

Improve 

Your 

Repertoire 


is  constantly  varied. 

The  second  Mazurka  calls  for  good 
clear  chord  playing,  which  means  much 
weight  from  the  finger  tips  and  per¬ 
fectly  relaxed  and  supfrie  arms.  You 
will  thus  avoid  hardness  of  tone  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  brilliant  you  desire  your  efiects. 
If  you  treat  the  16th  supplementary 
note  in  the  first  measure  as  if  it  were  a 
grace  note,  even  though  you  are  prac¬ 
ticing  quite  slowly,  you  will  find  that 
the  rhythmic  effect  will  be  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  The  18th  measure  in  the  piece 
may  offer  some  difficulties  also.  Be 
sure  your  staccato  is  very  cri^  and 
count  six  to  the  last  quarter  so  as  to 
assure  perfect  time.  This  is  always  a 
safe  thing  to  do  when  meeting  a  cross 
rhythm.  (Such  as  two  against  three  or 
three  against  four.) 

There  are  no  other  specific  difficulties 
other  than  the  sustained  vigor  and  vital¬ 
ity  necessary  for  an  effective  perform¬ 
ance.  But  the  composition,  itself,  is  so 
infectious  with  its  invigorating  rhythm 
that  I  am  sure  your  sfMrit  and  enthusi¬ 
asm  could  not  be  tempted  to  lag. 


TEIACHERS  and  students  too 
often  overlook  the  opportunity  to 
add  interesting  novelties  to  their 
repertoire,  from  the  vast  store  of  con¬ 
temporary  music,  so  much  of  which  is 
both  [Manistic  and  of  sound,  musical  in¬ 
terest  and  value.  It  is  so  easy  to  get 
into  a  groove,  and  i^y  and  teach  the 
standard  literature,  threadbare.  True, 
there  is  much  of  the  literature,  for 
piano,  that  every  aspiring  i^nist  must 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with,  no  matter 
how  hackneyed,  but  it  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take  to  thus  limit  oneself.  Good  novel¬ 
ties  are  stimulating  both  to  teacher 
and  student  and  a  repertoire  that  has 
individuality  is  far  more  attractive  than 
a  stereotyped  one,  no  matter  how  well 
played. 

There  is  far  more  good  music  “turned 
out,”  these  days  than  ever  before,  and 
the  enterprising  young  musician  will  be 
well  repaid  for  his  alertness  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  acqxiiring  an  interesting  and  well 
balanced  repertoire,  that  is  both  musi- 
cianly  novel,  and  reflects  his  pianistic 
personality. 


So  apropos  of  this  subject,  I  suggest, 
the  two  mazurkas  by  Felix  Borowski. 
Both  are  grateful  and  pianistic  and 
neither  possess  unsurmountable  diffi¬ 
culties.  You  may  like  the  second  one 
in  C  minor  better  than  the  first.  It  b 
more  brilliant  than  the  one  in  C  major, 
buts.both  are,  if  well  played,  exceedingly 
attnctive,  recital  numbers  and  pieces 
tha£  you  will  enjoy  studying. 

>Tl)e  first  piece  does  not  present  as 
many  technical  difficulties  as  rhythmic 
ones.  It  b  very  important  to  give  the 
quarter  and  half  notes  throu^mut  the 
piece  full  time  value.  Thb  seems  to 
be  difficult  for  many  students  when  the 
long  notes  are  preceded  or  succeeded  by 
triplets.  Play  the  double  octave  pas¬ 
sages  li^tly  from  the  wrist  but  very 
clearly  and  cleanly  and  make  no  re¬ 
tard.  The  third  page  requires  some 
thought  in  shading,  as  the  same  little 
figure  occurs  several  times  and  should 
be  played  no  two  times  alike.  Perhaps 
the  best  method  is  to  increase  the  tone 
with  every  repetition  and  alter  the 
nuance  and  influence  so  that  the  effort 


Have  a  Care 
With  Your 


Instrument 


Your  instrument  needs  care  if 
it  is  to  funcUon  prc^rly  and 
give  the  maximum  length  of 
service.  Trumpet  and  comet  players, 
even  professional  musicians  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  are  woefully 
uninformed  concerning  the  most  sim[de 
things  to  be  done  in  the  care  of  their 
instruments.  In  response  to  numerous 
requests  some  of  the  things,  which  you 
should  know  if  you  expect  your  trum¬ 
pet  or  comet  to  operate  efficienUy,  will 
be  discussed  in  this  article. 

A  man  who  is  connected  with  one  of 
the  large  band  instrument  manufactur¬ 
ers  recently  told  me  that  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  trumpets  and  comets 
which  are  sent  to  them  to  correct  faulty 
valve  action  should  never  have  been 
sent  to  them  at  all;  that  the  valve  ac¬ 
tion  was  not  faulty  but  the  valves  sim¬ 
ply  needed  cleaning.  Wash  them  with 
warm  water  and  Ivory  soap,  and  clean 
the  inside  of  the  valve  casings  in  the 
same  way.  Rinse  the  soapy  water  off 
very  carefully  after  you  have  finished. 
Then  wet  the  valves  with  plain  water 
and  put  them  back  in  the  instrument. 

I  would  not  recommend  doing  this  un¬ 
less  your  valves  give  you  trouble.  Some 
valves  are  of  nickel  silver  which  turn 
black  as  a  result  of  the  chemical  action 
of  the  breath  on  the  metal.  Do  not  try 
to  remove  this  stain  because  it  will  not 
harm  the  action  in  the  least.  In  fact, 
after  the  valves  are  stained,  they  will 
hold  a  lubricant,  particularly  where 
water  is  used,  to  greater  advantage. 

There  are  two  general  classifications 
of  valve  types,  namely,  the  star  valve 
hnd  the  pin  valve.  The  star  valve  has 
the  spring  on  top  of  the  pump  resting 
on  either  a  two  or  three  pronged  star. 
The  pin  valve  has  a  inn  guide  in  the 
side  of  the  pump  near  the  top  which 
guides  the  pump  while  the  spring  is 
usually  underneath. 

Beware  of  stretching  springs,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  yopr  instmment  is  equipped 
with  star  valves.  In  practically  every  . 
case  you  will  cause  the  spring  to  be 
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crooked  so  that  it  will  mb  on  the  side 
of  the  spring  barrel  or  casing  and  will 
cause  the  valve  to  bind.  If  your  valves 
do  not  work  properly,  do  not  blame  the 
springs  until  you  have  examined  them 
thoroughly  and  have  found  them  to  be 
crooked,  in  which  case,  buy  a  new  set 
of  q)rings  from  the  maker  of  your  in¬ 


strument  and  specify  light,  medium  or 
stiff  springs,  as  you  desire. 

Dust  and  other  foreign  matter  enter 
your  instrument  when  you  play  it,  and 
the  moisture  from  your  breath  causes 
it  to  stick  to  the  inside  of  the  tubing. 
Little  by  little  the  inside  is  clogged  up 
so  that  your  trumpet  becomes  harder 
to  play  and  the  intonation  is  seriously 
affected.  I  have  actually  seen  trumpets 
with  the  mouthinpes  (that  is  the  tubing 
in  which  the  mouthpiece  is  inserted)  so 
clogged  up  with  foreign  matter  that  I 
do  not  see  how  they  could  be  ];^yed  at 
all.  This  accumulation  is  so  gradual, 
however,  that  the  i^yer  does  not  notice 
it  until  his  instrument  becomes  unusu¬ 
ally  bad.  If  you  will  clean  yoiur  in¬ 
strument  at  regular  intervals  (at  least 
once  a  month  if  you  play  regularly)  it 
will  function  much  more  efi&ciently. 

Now  the  question  arises  as  to  how 
the  instrument  is  to  be  cleaned  out.  Put 
the  instrument  in  hot  water  to  which 
has  been  added  a  sufficient  amount  of 
washing  soda  (not  baking  soda)  so  that 
the  water  seems  to  be  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated.  Let  the  instrument  soak  half  an  ' 
hour  or  more  and  then  remove  the 
slides  and  valves  and  draw  a  inece  of 
clean  cloth  through  the  inside  of  the 
tubing.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  take  a 
{Hece  of  cord  or  heavy  string  and  to 
one  end  attach  a  weight,  usually  a  small 
piece  of  lead,  while  on  the  other  end 
fasten  a  (Nece  of  clean  cloth  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  The  weight  will  permit  you 
to  run  the  string  through  the  part  of 
the  tubing  that  you  want  to  clean,  and 
then  by  pulling  the  cord  you  can  pull 
the  cloth  through.  After  you  have  loos¬ 
ened  up  the  foreign  matter  inside  of  the 
tubing  by  soaking  it  in  water  and  soda, 
the  cloth  will  usually  clean  out  the  tub¬ 
ing  very  well. 

In  the  interests  of  cleanliness  and 
also  to  keep  your  instrument  looking 
(Coatin««d  oa  pag*  •!) 


By 

Lloyd 

Loar 


Can  These 
Things 
Be  True 


Here  are  the  Inside  Secrets 
of  Your  Instrument.  A  Lesson 
in  Acoustics,  Written  so  You 
Can  Understand,  and  Like  it. 


As  a  supplement  to  the  last  pre¬ 
vious  installment,  we  should 
mention  an  additional  factor  in 
air  column  vibration  that  has  to  do 
with  timbre  or  tone-color.  When  an 
air-column  is  producing  its  fundamental 
tone  there  are*  numerous  sub-divisions 
of  the  major  {M'essure  and  rarefaction 
waves.  These  sub-divisions  furnish  the 
frequencies  necessary  for  the  harmonic 
partials  that  give  the  tone  its  timbre. 
Each  one  will  have  its  own  nodal  pat¬ 
tern,  of  course,  but  these  patterns  are 
not  permanent.  They  exist  only  long 
enough  to  establish  each  harmonic,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  greatest  pressure 
or  rarefaction  values  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  other  harmonics  below  it  in 
pitch,  they  are  partially  cancelled.  The 
diagrams  showing  the  vibration  patterns 
of  air<olumns  in  the  previous  install¬ 
ment  would  be  exactly  accurate  only  for 
tones  of  but  one  comptment  and  that 
.the  fundamental  or  first  partial.  A  tone 
rich  in  harmonic  partials  would  change 
its  pattern  many  times  during  one  cycle 
of  the  fundamental,  but  if  the  funda¬ 
mental  were  the  most  intense  component 
of  the  tone,  the  plainest  pattern  seen 
would  be  as  shown  in  our  diagrams.  A 
closed  tube  favors  the  harmonics  that 
determine  its  timbre  in  the  same  way 
it  does  those  that  furnish  its  scale,  but 
not  quite  so  definitely.  For  an  analysis 


of  closed  tube  tone  will  show  a  certain 
pre^rtion  of  even  numbered  partials. 
They  are  not  as  predominant  as  the  odd 
numbered  ones  including  the  funda¬ 
mental  or  first  partial,  but  they  are 
there.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  them, 
however,  and  use  them  for  new  funda¬ 
mentals  of  tones  higher  in  [Mtch. 

As  illustrative  of  wind  instrument 
tone  in  general,  we  will  consider  the 
modem  trumpet  or  orchestral  comet. 
If  it  is  a  Bb  instrument  its  open  tube 
is  of  the  proper  length  to  sound  the  Bb 
on  the  second  line  from  the  lower  one  of 
the  bass  clef.  In  proportion  to  its  length 
the  tube  is  rather  small  in  diameter;  this 
makes  it  easier  for  the  air-column  to 
break  up  into  different  segments  as  it  vi¬ 
brates,  and  so  sound  its  harmonics  as 
fundamentals,  than  to  sound  the  funda¬ 
mental  of  the  tube  itself.  It  is  classed  as 
an  open  tube  and  so  its  harmonic  series 
includes  all  the  harmonics  possible  to  a 


string.  That  is,  its  harmonics  beginning 
with  the  first  one  have  twice  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  fundamental,  three  times, 
four  times,  five  times,  etc.,  including 
all  the  whole  numbers  for  as  far  as  the 
harmonics  extend  above  the  fimda- 
mental  in  frequency  value.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  definition  of  an 
open  tube  doesn’t  require  that  both  ends 
of  the  tube  be  open  in  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word.  Acoustically,  a  tube  is  an 
open  tube  when  each  end  of  the  tube 
can  have  an  anti-node,  or  place  of  great¬ 
est  air-activity.  The  bell  of  the  horn 
will  of  course  allow  this,  and  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  lips  on  the  mouth-|Mece  is 
so  li^t  when  the  comet  is  pdayed  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  the  pulses  of  air  esc2q)ing 
into  the  horn  from  the  payer’s  lip>s  are 
intermittent  enough,  so  that  the  mouth- 
|)iece  is  also  an  op)en  end  of  the  tube. 

The  cornet-trumpet  has  three  extra' 
lengths  of  tubing  that  are  controlled 
by  valves  ot  keys.  When  the  horn  is 
blown  without  any  of  the  keys  being 
depressed  these  extra  lengths  of  tubing 
are  not  p)art  of  the  air-column,  and  the 
tube  is  tuned  to  the  Bb.  Each  valve 
when  pressed  down  makes  as  a  pjart  of 
the  horn  tube  a  different  length  of  ad¬ 
ditional  tubing.  For  the  first  valve  this 
is  sufficient  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  tube 


Cornet  In  Bb 


(Fig.  1) 
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a  whole-step,  for  the  second  valve  a 
half-step,  for  the  third  valve  a  whole 
and  a  half-step.  By  combining  valves  it 
is  possible  to  alter  the  fundamental 
pitch  of  the  tube  a  half-step  at  a  time 
down  to  three  whole  steps  below  the  un¬ 
altered  tube.  It  is  only  the  isolated 
harmonics  of  these  fundamental  pitches 
that  are  used  to  produce  the  tones  of 
the  comet  scale.  The  fundamental  itself 
is  not  supposed  to  be  used.  This  is 
necessary  in  order  to  extend  the  range 
of  the  instrument  upward  to  where  notes 
of  high  enough  pitch  are  available,  and 
with  convenient  ease  of  playing.  If  the 
tube  were  of  large  enough  diameter  to 
produce  the  fundamental  easily,  it  would 
also  produce  easily  but  two  or  three 
harmonics.  This  would  leave  gap>s  in 
the  scale  or  else  require  from  ten  to 
twelve  keys  and  a  correspondingly  com¬ 
plicated  system  of  auxiliary  tubing.  The 
instrument  would  be  harder  to  make, 
more  expensive  to  buy,  and  harder  to 
play;  and  probably  of  inferior  tone- 
color.  These  fundamental  tones  are 
called  pedal  tones.  They  can  be  played 
and  are  played  by  players  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  develop  the  special 
technic  necessary,  but  they  are  more  of 
a  stunt  than  anything  else.  Their  mus¬ 
ical  value  is  not  noticeable. 

The  chart  herewith  will  give  a  better 
idea  than  can  a  description  of  how  the 
comet  produces  the  notes  of  its  scale. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  many  notes  are 
available  with  more  than  one  valve  com¬ 
bination.  Average  playing  for  the  most 
part  uses  the  harmonics  from  the  second 
to  the  seventh.  These  tones  have  the 


best  quality  and  are  the  most  easily 
produced.  The  first  harmonic  is  usable 
but  harder  to  produce  and  control. 
There  is  also  a  gap  in  the  scale  between 


the  lowest  first  harmonic  and  the  highest 
pedal  tone. 

Tone  is  produced  by  stretching  the 
lips  across  the  mouth-piece  and  blowing 
through  them  so  that  they  flutter 
raiMdly,  allowing  small  jets  of  air  to 
enter  the  tube.  These  little  puffs  of 
breath  act  in  just  the  same  manner  as 
the  waving  ribbon  of  air  mentioned  last 
month.  Each  one  starts  a  pressure  or 
compression  wave  in  the  tube,  and  as  a 
reaction  to  it,  between  puffs  a  rarefac¬ 
tion  wave  completes  the  vibration  pat¬ 
tern  necessary  to  generate  a  sound-wave 
at  the  bell  of  the  instmment.  These 
puffs  must  be  somewhere  near  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  tone  the  hmm  is  expected 
to  give.  It  is  the  learning  how  to  con¬ 
trol  this  frequency  and  the  amount  of 
pressure  behind  the  puffs  that  consti¬ 
tutes  most  of  wind  instrument  technic; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  first 
attempts  to  jriay  a  comet  are  lacking 
somewhat  in  beauty  and  sweetness. 
Maybe  you  have  noticed  it.  When  the 
puffs  are  reasonably  close  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  tone  wanted  the  tone  will 
try  to  establi^  itself  and  in  so  doing 
will  tune  the  puffs  to  itself,  when  the 
tone  becomes  definite. 

What  may  be  called  expert  comet 
performance  largely  depends  on  the 
player  adjusting  the  lip  tension  so  that 
the  frequency  of  the  puffs  is  exactly 
that  of  the  tone  wanted.  When  this  is 
done  the  response  is  practically  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  of  good  quality.  This 
seems  as  though  it  would  be  difficult. 
But  it  is  certainly  no  more  so  than  ad¬ 
justing  the  tension  of  the  vocal  chords 
to  sing  precisely  various  pitches,  and 
there  are  very  few  who  cannot  learn  to 
do  this  before  they  enter  their  ’teens. 
So  it  cannot  be  very  difficult.  Practic¬ 
ing  with  the  mouth-piece  only  until  the 
faint  sound  given  by  the  escaping  puffs 
of  air  is  true  to  any  pitch  wanted,  makes 
this  desirable  feature  of  hom-playing 
possible.  It  is  by  exact  command  of  the 
frequency  of  these  pulses  or  puffs  that 
some  players  produce  the  pedal  notes 
below  the  most  used  range  of  the  cor¬ 
net  and  the  harmonics  above  the  sev¬ 
enth  to  give  the  high  tones  above  the 
average  used. 

HIS  matter  of  writing  music  for 
comets  and  similar  instruments  in 
some  other  key  than  it  sounds  is  really 
a  matter  of  acoustics.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  tone  from  an  air-column  there 
must  be  a  certain  relationship  or  propor¬ 
tion  between  its  length,  diameter,  and 
bore  pattern.  If  this  is  changed  the 
quality  of  tone  suffers.  A  wind  instm- 


Lloyd  Loot,  MM^  Noted  AcouO’ 
tical  Engineer  and  Lecturer  at 
Northwestern  University  on  the 
Physics  of  Music. 

ment  to  play  in  the  soprano  register  and 
have  its  proportions  correct  for  best  re¬ 
sults  in  tone  color  is  almost  certain  to 
be  of  a  length  that  will  give  the  [xtch 
of  Bb.  If  this  is  lengthened  to  make 
the  pitch  a  half-step  lower  the  quality 
does  not  suffer  and  its  high  range  b  not 
noticeably  shortened.  It  can  be  length¬ 
ened  enough  to  put  it  in  F  and  still  have 
excellent  timbre  although  it.  is  no.  longer 
soprano.  But  shortening  it  enough  to 
raise  its  {Mtch  to  C  cannot  be  dmie  with¬ 
out  the  tone  suffering.  If  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  chan^  the  density  or  elasticity 
of  the  air  at  the  same  time  the  air- 

(Continned  on  page  46) 


How  proud  of  ka  rocord  this  mmoty-fwo  pioco,  Groomaboro  High 
School  orchoatrm  muat  bo!  For  throo  conaoeutipo  yomra  it  Aa 
placed  firat  im  Clou  A  in  tho  North  Corolmm  atoto  contest.  Loft 
mod  below  it  the  very  competent  director,  Eerl  A.  Slocum. 


With  hia  tempera- 
mentei  French 
horn,  Kent  Dick- 
men,  Freeport, 
lllinoia,  won 
third  place  in  the 
Netiomel  Conteu 
at  Tulaa,  in  1931. 


f 


..(T) 


Keith  Garvin,  a  tromboniat 
and  prominent  member  of 
the  Eau  Aurora,  lUinoia, 
High  School  Band,  won 
firat  place  in  the  diatrict 
and  atate  conteat,  and  seo 
ond  in  lAe  National  in 
1931. 


/ 


II 


\/ 


In  both  the  diatrict  end  atate  contests 
in  1931  George  Hanaen,  firat  baaaoon- 
iat  in  the  Briatow,  OUahoma,  High 
Sdtool  Band,  won  firat  ^ace.  Later 
on  he  won  ^th  at  the  National  Con- 
teat  'at  Tulaa  where  hia  band  placed 
aeventh. 


One  hundred  uniformad  membera,  with  / 
School  Band  of  Tulaa,  OUahoata,  witmara 
Tha  band  it  oficered  by  a  captain,  Eula  S 
winning  of  contests,  it  haa  pt^ed  for  am 


Vmdmr  th*  direction  of  Copt. 
Beordnoorth,  the  Craenbrier 
MiUtory  Codot  Band  of 
LowUburg,  W.  Va^  hat  won 
throe  firtt  placet,  one  tecond 
place,  and  one  third  place 
at  the  yearly^  WincheUer 
Apple  Blottom  Fettivel. 


A 


•ymphonic  hamd  instrumentation,  compote  the  Centra  High 
fhu  place.  Clast  A,  in  the  Oklahoma  State  Contest  last  year. 

!-• _ _ _ _ _ t  _ _ oL.^ 


ITinning  the  solo  dari- 
net  contest  over  twenty 
others  at  Interlochen 
won  a  scholarship  for 
Howard  Brotm  of  Al¬ 
bion,  Michigan,  to  the 
Morton  Jr.  College, 
Cicero,  IBittoit.  He  also 
toon  the  state  solo  meet 
at  Ann  Arbor  last  year. 
Betides  attending 
Mtool,  he  it  ttssistirtg 
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«  We  See  by 
the  Papers  » 


Fort  Smith*8  Best  Bassoonist 

If  you  could  see  the  FS  on  Lorena 
Long’s  you’d  know  that  she  was 
from  Fort  Smith  I£gh  School,  Fort 
Smith,  Arkansas!  Miss  Long,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  high 
school  band,  is  a 
clever  manipula¬ 
tor  of  the  bas¬ 
soon,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Director 
Addison  Hall,  is 
one  of  the  band’s 
most  valuable 
players. 

In  the  Arkansas  state  contest  last 
year  she  had  the  honor  of  placing  first 
of  the  basso<Hi  solo  entries.  As  it  isn’t 
very  often  that  a  girl  takes  up  the  bas¬ 
soon  and  makes  such  headway  as  has 
Miss  Long,  we  hope  to  hear  that  she 
wins  a  national  award  this  spring. 


Maurice  Wins  Any  Contest 

Why,  oh  why  is  it  that  some  people 
are  gifted  with  a  musical  touch  for  any 
instrument  upon  which  they  lay  their 
hands  when  others  would  be  “tickled  to 
death”  if  they  could  only  play  one. 

Maurice  Brennan,  solo  bass  player  of 
the  Proviso  Town¬ 
ship  High  School 
band  and  orches- 
t  r  a ,  Maywood, 
Illinois,  is  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Sousa- 
phone,  string  bass, 
and  pipe  organ.  In 
the  State  Contest 
at  Urbana,  April  28,  be  [dayed  the  Re¬ 
cording  Bass  in  the  Proviso  High  School 


Round  Table  Gives  Musicals 
A  musical  evening,  arranged  espe¬ 
cially  as  a  feature  of  Music  Week,  en¬ 
tertained  the  members  of  the  Round 
Table,  Quincy,  Illinob,  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  in  the  recital  hall  of  Quincy 
Conservatory  of  Music.  The  program 
was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Georgia  E. 
Morey,  who  presented  a  demonstration 
and  study  of  the  instruments  of  the 
band  and  orchestra,  assisted  by  the 
Quincy  High  School  band  and  orches¬ 
tra.  In  addition  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  various  instruments,  many  of 
the  musicians  presented  some  very  de¬ 
lightful  solos. 


St.  Maries,  Idaho,  High  School 
Band  Takes  Prize  in  Class  C 

I  won,  you  won,  he  won — we  won, 
you  won,  they  won!  Oh,  no,  we’re  not 
conjugating  the  verb  won.  Don’t  get 
us  wrong;  it  is  just  that  we  are  over¬ 
anxious  to  let  you  know  what  the  St. 
Maries  High  School  Band,  St.  Maries, 
Idaho,  did  in  the  Lewistim  contest, 
April  22  and  23.  It  won  first  {dace  in 
Class  C. 

The  solmsts  who  placed  in  the  con¬ 
test  are  from  left  to  right:  Doris  Wun- 
demlich,  cello,  second  place;  Kenneth 
Esmy,  flute,  first;  Otto  Mosely,  clari¬ 
net,  second;  Ellsworth  Sargent,  saxo¬ 
phone,  first;  Carl  Esmy,  trumpet,  sec¬ 
ond;  Adeline  White,  French  horn,  first; 
Majorie  Whiteside,  baritone  horn,  ex¬ 
cellent  showing;  and  Gordon  Sinrud, 
trombone,  who  took  first  place. 

Keep  it  up,  St.  Maries,  you’ll  win  the 
National  Contest  one  of  these  days! 


There  isn't  anything,  anytime,  anywhere, 
I  wager,  that  has  given  you  as  much  fun 
as  have  these  recent  coatests.  Don't  you 
wish  they  could  be  given  over  again? 
But,  as  the  little  dog  said  when  they  cut  o§ 
his  tsul,  it  won't  be  long  now  'til  the  one 
big  event,  the  National  Contest.  Whether 
or  not  we  get  a  chance  to  tee  you  there, 
don't  forget  that  the  good  oT  School 
Musician  mmiUs  your  picture  after  you 
win  the  prise.  Sm  you  Samott,  in  prisU, 
if  not  in  person.  Neta  Romberg. 

-<■ - 

North  Carolina  State  Winners 

The  North  Carolina  State  High 
School  Music  Contests  were  held  April 
28th  and  29th  aU  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women,  Greensboro,  N.  C., 
with  Dr.  Wade  R.  Brown,  Dean  of  Mu¬ 
sic,  in  charge.  Contests  were  held  for 
band,  orchestra,  boys’  and  girls’  glee 
clubs,  mixed  chorus,  vocal  trios  and 
quartets,  vocal  solos  in  all  voices,  small 
ensembles  for  brass,  woodwind  and 
string,  and  solos  for  practically  all 
standard  band  and  orchestra  instru¬ 
ments.  A  marching  contest  for  bands 
was  also  included. 

Band  contest  results  were  as  follows: 

Class  A:  Greensboro  and  Charlotte, 
tied  for  first  place;  Lenoir  and  Hi^ 


brass  quartet  which  was  rated  “Supe¬ 
rior.”  He  was  also  graded  “Excellent” 
on  his  Sousiq^one  solo.  Now,  had 
there  been  a  inpe  organ  contest  which 
he  could  have  entered,  the  decision 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  “Very,  Very 
Good,”  in  Maurice  Brennan’s  favor. 


Symphony  Concert  at  Central 
Under  the  direction  of  Walter  Bloch 
the  Central  High  School  Symf^ony  Or¬ 
chestra  of  Flint,  Michigan,  gave  a  very 
delightful  and  interesting  program  on 
the  evening  of  April  27. 
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Point,  tied  for  second  i^e;  Winston- 
Sakm,  Salisbury. 

Class  B:  Statesville,  first  place; 
Greenville,  second. 

Class  Cj  Old  Town,  first.  No  band 
qualified  for  a  second  place  rating. 

Class  D:  Lincolnton,  first;  Fayette¬ 
ville,  second. 

Shelby  won  the  class  B  cig>  for  three 
years  and  so  was  not  eligible  to  com¬ 
pete  this  year. 

Orchestra  Class  A:  Charlotte,  first; 
High  Point,  second. 

Greensboro  i^yed,  but  having  won 
first  place  for  three  years  in  a  row  was 
not  eligible  to  compete. 

Class  B:  Roanoke  Rapids,  first; 
Greenville,  second. 

Class  C:  Clemmons,  first;  Old  Town, 
second. 

North  High  Has  the  Winners 

Six  title  places,  four  runner-up  (daces, 
and  one  fourth  (dace,  were  the  result  of 
the  participation  of  North  High  School, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  eleven  events  of 
the  District  Music  Contest  held  April  15 
and  16. 

The  soloists  winning  first  places  are: 
Julia  Wilkinson,  Elizabeth  Brann,  and 
Edwina  Wheeler,  winners  in  the  viola, 
flute,  and  cello  events,  respectively. 

Having  defied  elimination  thus  far, 
the  string  quartet,  composed  of  George 
Leedham,  first  violin;  Roger  Hartzer 
second  violin;  Julia  Wilkinson,  viola; 
and  Edwina  Wheeler,  cello,  are  con¬ 
centrating  on  winning  the  Iowa  City 
contest  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  National  at  Marion,  Indiana. 

The  prize-winning  woodwind  quartet, 
John  Snyder,  Bert  Kuschan,  Forrest 
Kirchner,  and  John  Walsh,  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  clarinets,  respectively, 
also  have  their  hearts  set  on  National 
competition. 

Vocal  Scholarship  Offered 

All  students  interested  in  voice  cul¬ 
ture  in  or  above  the  tenth  year  at  Wil¬ 
mington  High  School,  Wilmington,  Dela¬ 
ware,  are  being  offered  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  by  Mr.  Frederick  Wyatt,  a  very 
well-known  vocal  teacher.  Mr.  Wyatt 
intends  to  offer  a  voice  scholarship  to 
some  boy  or  girl  with  an  earnest  ap¬ 
preciation  of  music  who  has  never  had 
the  privilege  of  developting  musically  to 
any  great  extent.  All  students  inter¬ 
ested  should  be  sure  to  register  before 
May  10  when  the  registration  will  close. 

If  the  winner  happens  to  be^  June 
graduate,  the  person  must  remain  in  or 
near  Wilmington  for  the  coming  year, 
the  duration  of  the  scholarship. 


Introducing 
MISS  PENNAK 


Miss  Evelyn  Pennak  of  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  was  not  one  bit  different 
from  the  rest  of  us  when  she  longed 


for  a  saxo(^one,  with  the  possible  ex¬ 
ception  that  she  actually  got  what  she 
wanted.  Most  of  us  have  all  kinds  of 
heart’s  desires,  but  the  sad  part  of  it 
is  that  they  do  not  materialize. 

The  saxofdione,  a  present  from  her 
father  on  her  thirteenth  birthday,  was 
put  into  immediate  use  when  she  joined 
a  saxofdione  class  under  the  direction 
of  Vesey  Walker.  In  about  four  months’ 
time  Miss  Pennak  was  playing  over  the 
radio,  at  school,  banquets  and  concerts. 

In  1930  she  won  first  place  in  the 
state  contest  and  tied  for  first  in  the 
National  at  Flint.  Instead  of  taking  a 
vacation  during  the  summer  of  1931, 
she  was  given  the  opportunity  of  tour¬ 
ing  the  R.  K.  O.  Circuit. 


As  for  doubling  on  the  piano  or  the 
mouth  organ.  Miss  Pennak  would  not 
hesitate  the  least  bit.  She  learned  to 
play  the  piano  when  she  was  but  eig^t 
years  old  and  took  the  mouth  organ 
as  a  pastime. 


Central  Band  Plays  on  Flatcar 

For  three  and  a  half  hours  <»  Friday 
afternoon,  April  29,  a  special  flatcar 
carrying  the  fifty-two  {Mece  band  of 
Central  High  School,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota,  cruised  through  the  loop  district 
advertising  a  coming  band  concert  and 
stage  show  which  they  gave  on  May  5 
and  6,  and  the  annual  St.  Pauil  day, 
April  30. 

What  fun  that  must  have  been  not  to 
have  to  look  through  the  barred  street¬ 
car  wmdows! 


Humboldt,  Nebraska,  Band 
Wins  in  M.  /.  N,  K.  Contest 

(Picture  Below) 

In  the  M.  I.  N.  K.  Music  Contest 
held  at  Peru,  Nebraska,  February  12-13, 
in  which  bands  from  the  four  states, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Kansas, 
participated,  the  Humboldt  Hi^  School 
Band  of  Humboldt,  Nebraska,  won 
first  place  in  Class  B. 

Wmning  this  contest  was  certainly 
encouraging  to  the  boys  and  girls  be¬ 
cause,  even  though  they  have  been  or¬ 
ganized  two  years,  this  was  the  first 
contest  event  in  which  they  had  taken 
part.  The  band  is  under  the  direction 
of  August  Hagenow  of  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

Members  of  the  band  who  placed  in 
the  solo  events  are:  Marguerite  Hynek, 
(Nccolo,  first;  Jane  Kehoe,  flute,  first, 
and  Loren  Biggs,  French  horn,  second 
pilace. 
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Way  Back  When— -and  Now  in  Panhandle,  Texae 


If  you  will  look  closely  at  these  two 
pictures  you  mi^t  recognize  the  same 
drum,  the  same  director,  and  perii^  a 
few  of  the  same  boys.  The  pictures  in 
themselves  are  a  story  without  words 
showing  the  ra^nd  growth  of  the  Pan¬ 
handle  School  Band,  Panhandle, 

Texas.  The  band  which  was  organized 
in  September,  1930,  with  only  seven 
members  has  grown  in  sqiiH’ozimately 
sixteen  months  to  four  times  its  origi¬ 
nal  size. 

In  March,  1931,  the  band  took  fifth 
I^e  in  Class  B  at  the  state  contest, 
and  in  March,  1932,  it  ranked  third 

Orcheetra  Broadeaste  Talent  . 

Orchestra  members  of  Francis  Josei^ 
Rietz  Hi^  School,  Evansville,  Indiana, 
presented  a  program  over  WGBF  re¬ 
cently  which  included  several  pqiular 
numbers:  “Roll  On  Mississi]^,  Roll 
On,”  “Dinah,”  "I’m  Only  Guessin,”  and 
“Stop  the  Sun!  St(^  the  Moon!”  In 
addition,  Northcutt  accompanied  by 
Jacquelyn  Heggy  gave  a  comet  solo, 
“Over  the  Waves;”  Fem  Snively  and 
Jacquelyn  Heggy  presented  two  piano 
duets;- and  Mr.  Alexander,  father  of 
Kenneth  Alexander,  member  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  spoke  on  “The  Importance  of 
the  West  Side.” 

i 


place  with  a  grade  of  eighty-five. 

Prior  to  the  organization  of  the  band 
only  two  of  the  members  had  ever 
flayed  an  instrument.  These  two  boys 
are  sons  of  C.  W.  Beene,  the  director. 
Elton  Beene,  fifteen  years  old,  the  older 
of  the  two  sons,  has  won  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  national  contest  for 
the  fourth  time  in  succession.  Rex,  age 
eleven,  has  won  second  place  on  his 
comet  in  his  class. 

The  success  of  the  Panhandle  Band 
certainly  ^)eaks  well  for  Director 
Beene,  who  has  trained  it  from  the 
very  “scratch.” 


Grand  Finale  for  Stockton 
For  the  grand  finale  of  the  music  de¬ 
partments  this  year,  the  music  teachers 
of  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  have  chosen  a  “musical  01)m[i- 
pia.”  The  name  was  chosen  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  1932  (Mympic 
games.  The  League  of  Nations  will  be 
used  as  the  theme  of  the  event. 

As  many  nations  as  it  is  possible  to 
represent  will  be  on  the  program.  Each 
natimi  will,  of  course,  have  scenery  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  country  and  also  the 
native  costumes.  The  program  will  end 
with  a  grand  finale  of  all  nations. 

This  is  to  be  the  largest  production 


of  its  kind  put  on  by  the  musk  depart¬ 
ment.  The  girls'  physical  education  de¬ 
partment,  art  department,  print  shop, 
and  vocational  woodwork  department 
are  all  cooperating  to  make  this  the 
most  successful  program  ever  given. 
June  7  and  8  will  be  the  big  ni^ts. 


Believe  It  or  Not — 

Hammond  High  School  orchestra, 
Hammond,  Indiana,  entered  the  district 
contest,  but  because  there  was  no  com¬ 
petition  in  Class  A,  did  not  have  to 
play. 

Incidentally,  Florence  Gindle,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Dye,  Jane  Seaman,  George 
O’Brien,  John  West,  Trian  Pirau  and 
Mike  Lenguel  became  eligible  for  the 
state  contest  which  was  held  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  May  6  and  7. 


Hornell  Band  Rehearae*  Wrong 
State  Contest  Number 

Of  all  the  funny  things  that  happen 
in  this  world  one  of  the  most  disappoint¬ 
ing  is  the  practicing  of  a  wrong  number 
for  a  state  contest.  Through  a  mis¬ 
understanding  with  the  contest  com¬ 
mittee  of  New  Yortr  State  the  Hornell 
High  School  Band  prepared  the  wrong 
number  for  the  contest  which  took  place 
May  7. 

Each  year  a  list  containing  the  catalog 
of  the  numbers  to  be  played  at  the  state 
contest  is  sent  out  to  the  director.  This 
year,  it  is  said,  the  list  stated  that  class 
A  bands  would  play  either  of  two  {neces, 
each  director  to  choose  the  one  which 
his  band  would  play. 

It  so  happened  that  about  a  month 
ago  Mr.  Lynch,  the  director,  received  a 
letter  stating  that  one  required  piece 
was  to  be  played  by  all  competing 
bands.  This  required  piece  happened  to 
be  the  one  which  Mr.  Lynch  had  not 
chosen. 

But  an)rway  the  members  of  the  band 
were  good  sports  and  they  all  practiced 
like  “nobody’s  business”  on  the  new 
music  so  that  they  might  be  fairly  well 
prepared  for  the  district  contest  held 
the  23rd  of  ^ml. 


A  Non-Superetitious  Orchestra 

Friday,  May  13,  was  a  big  day  for 
the  Milton  High  School  Orchestra,  MU- 
ton.  West  Virginia,  as  it  was  the  first 
time  in  its  history  that  the  orchestra 
was  privileged  to  enter  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  Did  they  win?  We  haven’t  been 
informed  as  yet,  but  they  surely  must 
have — Friday,  the  13th  was  a  lucky  day. 

In  addition  to  the  director  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  made  up  the  orchestra  were: 
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From  Our  Reporters 


Faye  Ball,  piano;  Grace  Taylor,  Kath¬ 
leen  Hensley  and  Harold  Jackson,  first 
violin;  Fred  Bail,  Joe  Miller,  second 
violin;  Oleta  Bias,  Dorsey  Hicks,  Harry 
Fields,  Junior  Peck  and  Keleth  Hicks, 
guitar;  Troy  Clark,  banjo;  Enunett 
Taylor  and  Richard  Roberts,  saxophone; 
Louis  Williams,  first  comet;  James 
Morrison,  second  comet ;  Bernard  Chap¬ 
man  and  Charles  Carroll,  drums;  James 
Gay  and  Clayton  Lunsford,  alto. 


Rhythm  Orchestra  Stars 

S{Nce,  variety,  gay  costumes,  and 
talent  were  all  displayed  when  the  pop¬ 
ular  Ernest  Lange  orchestra  of  the  first 
grade  at  Lincoln  School  played  for  the 
Marysville  High  School  assembly, 
Marysville,  Kansas,  recently.  Mr. 
Lange  brought  with  him  his  entire  or¬ 
chestra  of  drums,  rhythm  sticks,  tam¬ 
bourines,  sand  boxes  and  bird  whistles 
and  his  little  xylophone  idol,  Edwin 
Cammel,  who  was  assisted  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  Miss  Donnie  Lee  Lynxweiler. 

Special  numbers  between  pieces  by 
the  orchestra  were  a  reading  by  Jeanne 
Carnahan,  a  tap  dance  by  Donnie  Lee 
Lynxweiler  and  two  numbers  by  a  sextet 
consisting  of  three  boys  and  three  girls. 

The  group  was  dressed  in  its  uniform 
of  white  with  purple  and  gold  espies, 
and  bell-hop  hats  to  match.  The  little 
folks  were  S4)plauded  without  restraint. 


Natrona  Plays  tor  Relief 

Members  of  the  Natrona  County 
High  School  band,  Casper,  Wyoming, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  K.  Walsh, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  girls’ 
sextet  and  the  boys’  quartet,  presented 
their  annual  concert  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing,  April  20. 

The  proceeds  of  the  concert  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  Natrona  County  Citi¬ 
zen’s  Relief  Committee  this  year,  in¬ 
stead  of  toward  the  usual  financing  of  a 
trip  to  Denver  by  the  band  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  Music  Week  contests  there. 
This  was  the  band’s  contribution  to  the 
relief  of  the  citizens  of  the  community. 


Music  Festival  for  DeLaSalle 

There  will  be  no  Archdiocesan  High 
School  Band  Contest  in  Chicago  this 
year,  but  instead  a  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  in  the  DeLaSalle  Gymnasium  on 
May  21.  All  bands  throughout  the  city 
will  i^y  three  selections  and  the  judges 
will  determine  the  best  band. 

The  All-Catholic  World’s  Fair  Band 
will  make  its  initial  appearance  at  the 
Music  Festival. 


Ashland  Is  "Highly  SuperioP’! 

Bob  Topper,  Reporter 

On  Saturday,  April  23,  the  Ashland, 
Ohio,  High  School  Band  won  the  same 
rating  at  the  Northeast  Ohio  music  fes¬ 
tival  in  Kent  as  did  the  orchestra  on 
Friday,  a  grade  of  “Highly  Superior” 
having  been  received  by  the  band  for 
its  appearance  on  the  festival  i^ogram 
in  competition  with  sixteen  other  high 
school  bands.  Both  the  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  are  directed  by  L.  E.  Pete. 

Ashland  also  had  the  largest  band  in 
the  big  parade  through  Kent  streets  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  the  local  bandsmen 
being  augmented  by  the  Ashland  High 
girls’  drum  corps,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  one  marchers. 


Charlevoix  Gets  District  Meet 

Virginia  Block,  Reporter 
A  treaty  of  peace  having  finally  been 
negotiated  upon  with  our  rivals,  Charle¬ 
voix,  Michigan,  was  selected  for  the 
district  contest  center.  Charlevoix 
Band  really  should  have  easy  sailing 
now,  for  defensive  warfare  should  be 
fought  best  on  home  territory.  But  if 
our  rivals  overwhelm  us,  we  will  give 
them  a  rousing  cheer  and  do  our  best 
to  make  a  dignified  retreat. 

That’s  the  spirit,  Charlevoix! 


Hammond  Presents  "FomisV* 

Florence  Gindl,  Reporter 

Hammond  High  School,  Hammond, 
Indiana,  has  a  new  feather  in  its  cap, 
an  entirely  new  sort  of  feather  which 
the  presentation  of  an  opera  made  pos- 
siUe  for  the  school  to  flaunt.  The 
school  orchestra  and  the  glee  clubs  have 
often  presented  difficult  pieces,  but  on 
Monday  evening,  April  11,  they  gave 
Gounod’s  opera,  “Faust.” 

The  popular  opera  was  given  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Festival  C^ra  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago,  which  furnished  the 
orchestrations,  costumes,  stage  settings, 
and  opera  stars. 

Over  a  thousand  music  lovers  of 
Hammond  marvelled  at  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  Never  before  had  such  an  under¬ 
taking  been  attempted;  never  did  the 
community  expect  high  school  students 
equal  of  such  a  musical  task,  but  it  was 
done  and  done  remarkably  well.  The 
directors,  W.  H.  Dierks  and  Miss  Edna 
Becker  have  been  highly  praised  for 
having  had  the  vision  to  present  such 
an  evening. 


Saugus  Gives  First  Concert 

Ev^yn  M.  Smith,  Reporter 
Under  the  direction  of  Ethel  M. 
Edwards,  music  supervisor,  the  Saugus 
Hi^  School  Band,  Saugus,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  gave  their  first  band  concert 
and  dance  on  the  evening  of  April  29. 
The  main  features  of  the  evening  were 
several  instrumental  solos  and  a  brass 
quartet.  A  large  siun  was  realized  for 
the  purchase  of  new  instruments. 


Murdo  High  Conducts  Survey 

Vave  M.  Heckt,  Reporter 

The  Murdo  High  School  Music  De¬ 
partment,  Murdo,  South  Dakota,  imder 
the  direction  of  Vava  M.  Hecht,  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  survey  of  musicians 
in  the  school  which  showed  that  of  the 
fifty  students  who  owned  instruments, 
only  ten  were  {laying  in  the  orchestra. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  and  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  teachers  and  pupils  in¬ 
terested  in  music  a  new  band  and 
Scherzo  Club  have  been  organized. 
There  are  about  120  pu|^  in  the 
Junior-Senim  Hig^  School  and  from  this 
number  there  are  now  twenty-five  pupils 
in  the  band,  fifteen  in  the  orchestra, 
thirty-five  in  the  girls’  glee  club,  twenty- 
four  in  the  boys’  glee  club,  sixteen  in 
the  mixed  chorus  and  twenty  in  the 
Junior  High  chorus.  Surveys  do  help. 


Nine  Bacons  Brought  Home 

Hugh  Mahie,  Reporter 
At  the  third  district  music  contest 
held  at  Wayne,  Nebraska,  the  early  part 
of  April,  there  were  nine  entries  from 
Stanton  (Nebr.)  School.  But  that  is 
not  enough,  listen  to  this — each  brought 
home  a  first  place  award.  Nine  entries 
and  nine  firsts!  Do  you  wonder  that 
Stantem  is  proud  of  its  young  musicians? 


Ashtabula  Has  Dance  Music 

LueBu  Nemitx,  Reporter 
Ashtabula  High  School,  Ashtabula, 
Ohio,  has  a  dance  orchestra  which  plays 
regularly  for  the  school’s  social  occa¬ 
sions.  The  members  are:  Virginia  John¬ 
son  and  Neal  Lusk,  trombone;  Steve 
Massi  and  George  Luce,  trumpet;  Clif¬ 
ford  Luce  and  Rafael  Niemela,  alto  sax.; 
Robert  Stevenson,  tenor  sax.;  Robert 
Morehouse  and  Mike  Muto,  violin;  Ned 
Loose,  banjo;'  Tom  Connors,  sousa- 
phone;  Kenneth  Howe,  string  bass; 
Jack  Kellerman,  drums,  and  Roberta 
Dingee,  piano.  Mr.  R.  W.  Shade  directs. 
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What  a 
German  Prof 
Thinks  of 
Our  School 
Bands 


(Continued  (rom  pn(e  15) 

slanders  to  hold  it.  A  special  stand  is 
built  for  this  purpose,  which  however, 
proves  to  be  quite  cumbersome  on  the 
march.  The  oboe  key  or  C  soprano- 
saxophone  key  is  probably  the  best, 
while  the  piccolo  key  is  usable  only 
when  it  is  written  in  C  and  not  in  D 
flat.  Should  special  lyra  keys  be  cre¬ 
ated,  the  necessary  staff  for  one-rowed 
lyra  will  have  to  be  designated  at  the 
end  of  each  march.  Marches  with  a 
lively  melody,  such  as  those  of  Sousa, 
in  6/8  time,  or  those  having  intermedi¬ 
ate  passages  that  must  be  played  with 
feeling,  are  the  best  adiqHable  to  the 
lyra.  It  adds  a  fanciful  figuration  to  the 
grand  tone  conglomeration.  Success, 
however,  lies  in  the  agility  of  the  wrist 
movements  which  we  will  not  here  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail.* 

The  iMquant  thrill  of  the  silvery-toned 
lyra  will  undoubtedly  win  the  same 
favor  in  America  that  it  has  long  since 
enjoyed  in  our  German  military  music. 
Even  the  Reichswehr  Infantry  Band, 
whose  membership  was  reduced  after 
the  war  from  45  to  25  men,  has  thought¬ 
fully  retained  the  lyra  player.  In 
1909,  while  I  lived  in  New  York,  the 
German  Marineverein  of  that  city  re¬ 
ceived  from  Kgiser  Wilhelm,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  its  jubilee,  an  especially  mag¬ 
nificent  lyra,  which  since  it  was  still 
unknown  there,  aroused  great  curiosity 
and  interest.  Seemingly  however,  it 
found  very  few  sui^>orters  at  that  time. 
It  would  therefore,  please  me  greatly  if 
the  model  school  bands  of  the  Unhed 
States  and  Canada  would  now,  in  in¬ 
creasingly  great  numbers,  adopt  this  still 
missing  instrument  that  would  add  a 
finishing  touch  to  their  already  mighty 
and  majestic  tones — the  Bell-lyra! 

*I  with  to  remark  here,  that  on  the  occatkm 
of  a  camival  parade  in  Heiddbenr  in  ISM. 
when  it  wat  to  tererelr  cold  (-IS'CT),  that  the 
tmmpeta,  etc.,  fradu^jr  became  frozen,  I 
alone  at  Irra  nlajer,  wat  able  to  contintie  the 
meiodr.  The  Ijrra  can  alto  be  uaed  in  fife  and 
drum  corpa  at  well  at  in  banda  I  have  pro- 
Tidcd  my  own  lyra  (which  can  be  taken  en¬ 
tirely  apart  and  packed  in  my  trarclina  ba;|) 
with  two  aeta  of  holea  to  tlut  it  can  be  laid 
out  to  be  uaed  at  orchcttra  bellt.  The  two- 
rowed  lyra  can,  of  coorte,  ba  laid  on  a  table 
or  aland  and  uaed  at  oteheatra  bellt  without 
any  trouble  whataoerer. 


^  Martin 
Trombones 


Choice  of  all  3 


Prize 

Winners 


in  Martin’s  National 

Letter  Contest 


from  all  aactioiit  of  the  country  have  come  the  tnapired  letter*  of  young  inatru- 
telling  "Why  m  School  Musicum  Should  Hove  the  Best  Possible  Imstrumemt" 
Both^b  quality  and  number  these  letters  have  exceeded  our  h^hest  expectation*.  We 
arc  glad  to  atmounce  the  three  prize  winner*,  each  of  whom  ha*  chosen  a  Martin 
trombone  as  his  reward. 

Hnt — Ami  S.  Met,  Chirtpoi  lUmoit. 

Aat  13.  tmnibo^.  Stmi  HUi  Band. 

Stcond  fiCtiu  O.  Lniaaood,  SdOwiiM,  Okkhoaa. 

^  13,  rfainmitt,  Slillwalac  lU  School  Band. 


It  ww  the  q>lendid  performance  of  hb  original  Martin  tnunbone,  in  contrast  with 
his  futile  attempts  to  master  a  cheap  instrumeitt,  that  inspired  Mr.  Hirt  to  write  his 
First  Prise  teimmimg  letter.  Writing  of  his  experiences  he  says: 


*»■■■«•  iaqoinat  amoaa  hi*  cowoakaia  and  SaoBf  bamsh*  mm  a  Marrin  wkh 
tfaa  aathomude  aadocaaamat  of  atvanl  pmliminBal  twuabowiwa.  Six  aaimrtw 
Imar  1  bacamt  a  full  fiadazd  aaaabar  of  Saea  ifib>  Nalioaal  Champiniwhir 
Baud.  la  the  rao  yaaca  dace  that  rim*  I  hava  adeaacad  aix  chain  aad  am  bow 
playiaa  fiaat  ataad.  My  arhaaraaint  waa  daa,  1  bafieea,  aama  to  my  wnadaefiil 
matnaaaat  thaa  to  aaythiae  claa,  for  it  look  the  dmdaaiy  oat  of  lha  ptactica 
period,  laariaa  me  m  hoah  at  lha  mad  of  lha  hoar  aa  al  lha  boehmanz-  I 
would  aat  chaaax  a^  Mactia  for  aay  olhar  aaaha  of  bora,  laeaadlam  of  oaal. 
forj^woadaM  actaoa  and  marvalem  Maw  qaaHtiw  aa*  inifiapanadhli  lo  pood 

The  winners  of  cash  award*  for  Bandmaster*  of  prize  winning  letter  writers  are 
announced  a*  follows: 

C^emm  Oataryaa,  $2S  award,  Nicholm  Scaa  Hadi  School  Baad. 

T.  A.  PaRaaaoa^  |I13  awaad,  StUlwatar  Hiri>  School  Band. 

Han  Hi#^  #10  aw^  Sladim  Baad. 

A  debt  of  gratituae  and  appreciation  is  acknowledged  to  the  judges,  Mr.  McAllister, 
Mr.  Waldo  Adams,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Longfield  for  their  patient  and  Idndly  cooperation 
in  wading  through  the  enormous  volume  of  manuscripts,  analyzing  the  various  points 
of  excellence  and  choosing  the  trimmmg  letters.  There  is  an  interesting  list  of  homoroble 
meuHotu  which  we  will  endeavor  to  publish  at  an  early  date.  We  are  glad  of  the 
nation-wide  interest  that  has  been  takm  in  this  contest,  and  we  will  be  (pad  to  send 
eopic*  of  the  prize  winning  letter*  to  any  ariahing  to  read  them.  Addteas  Contest 
Maauiger 

The  Martin  Band  Inst.  Co.  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Badger  Bands  Tourney  (From  page  10) 


cuit  court  room  and,  probably  for  the 
first  time  in  their  long  lives  of  youth¬ 
fulness,  occupied  exclusively  by  juvenile 
musicians.  The  one  place  that  escaped 
was  the  county  jail,  which  happened  to 
be  running  to  packed  houses  for  the 
week. 


LI  r  n  C  y  (From  page  10) 

spectators  in  the  seats  of  the  auditorium, 
the  largest  ever  under  its  roof.  The 
finals  of  Class  A  and  B  orchestra  events 
furnished  the  first  part  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment.  Then  the  massed  band  of  Wis¬ 
consin  Rapids  and  Waupun  High 
Schools,  160  musicians,  played  a  me¬ 


Muticitpu  by  the  truckload.  All  manner  of  trangportation  was  commandeered  into 
service.  Here  it  the  Oconto  Band,  Group  II,  Clast  B,  being  taken  for  a  ride. 


Paid  admission  to  the  official  contest 
events  exceeded  3,000.  With  all  par¬ 
ticipants  and  their  attaches  admitted 
free  this  is  a  remarkable  indication  of 
genuine  interest. 

Climaxing  this,  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  and  beneficial  to  school  music 
events  ever  staged,  came  the  concert 
feature  in  the  great  Hig^  School  Field 
House  Saturday  night.  Local  news¬ 
papers  credit  the  crowd  of  five  thousand 


morial  program  to  the  late  John  Philip 
Sousa.  Mr.  Sousa  was  the  first  honor- 
zry  member  to  the  Wisconsin  State 
Band  and  Orchestra  AssiKiation. 

And  then  came  the  big  thrills  and  the 
shouting  when  H.  C.  Wegner,  secretary 
of  the  State  Association,  announced  the 
awards.  Other  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  are  A.  Enna,  president;  Edgar  H. 
Zobel,  vice-president;  and  William  Ar- 
vold,  president  emeritus. 


Have  a  Care! 


(Continued  from  page  21) 


well,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  clean  it  on 
the  outside  once  in  a  while.  It  is  well 
to  beware  of  certain  types  of  patented 
polish  because  many  of  these  contain 
chemicals  which  injure  the  plating.  A 
good  polish  can  be  made  by  using  pow¬ 
dered  whiting  and  lidding  denatured  al¬ 


cohol  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  a 
paste.  Rub  this  paste  on,  permit  it  to 
dry  and  then  rub  it  oS.  In  selecting 
the  cloth  that  you  use  to  rub  the  paste 
on  and  to  clean  it  off,  be  sure  that  you 
use  a  piece  of  cloth  which  does  not  have 
any  grit,  dust  particles  or  any  foreign 


Double 
on  the 
“Cover- 
Type” 


You  young  "one  cylinder  muai- 
dans!  It’s  all  ri^t  to  have  a  pet 
instrument.  But  you’ll  never  be 
much  of  a  musician,  socially,  pro¬ 
fessionally,  or  otherwise  until  you 
can  double  with  at  least  one  other. 
And  when  we  say  ^'double”  we  don’t 
mean  ” dabble.”  You’ve  got  to  be 
good. 

Here*s  a  Natural  Double 

No  other  instrument,  and  you 
KNOW  this,  fits  into  more  comtfina- 
rions  and  is  ^ore  in  demand  than 
the  clarinet.YAnd  with  the 
new  Pedler  ”Cf*vertype’’ 
you  can  be  a  larinetist 
almost  from  **right  now.” 

Here  is  a  double  for  you 
that  will  usher  you  right  in 
to  the  ”big  money”  class. 


Easy  to  Master 

The  Pedler  ”Covertype” 
is  a  sure  shot  hole-closer 
that  refuses  to  squab, 
squeak,  or  fizzlfp  even  in 
childish  hands.  Easiest 
clarinet  ever  made,  to  Ijtam 
to  play  —  quickly.  fAnd 
have  we  got  a  spring  prop¬ 
osition  for  school  musi¬ 
cians?  See  your  dealer  or 
write  us  direct  for  the 
sweetest  story  you’ve  ever 
heard.  This  is  a  scoop  for 
you  if  you  act  —  qtdek. 
Send  coupon  today. 

HARRY  PEIX£R  R  CO..  lac. 

Dapt.  S.  M.  3-32.  BRhmt.  lad. 


Hinry  Padlw  A  C*..  Im. 

D*»t  S.  M.  S-S2.  ElkWt.  lag. 

Oantkmm: 

Plcaie  tell  me  the  iweet  itery  of  your  iprinf 
propaeltlOB  to  echoel  mueleUiu. 

I  owe  pier . (whet  iiutniiaeot). 


Addteae 


(Writ*  is  stariin) 
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Every  Supervisor  should  have  this  catalog 
ief  she  World’s  Finest  Bfederntelj  Prleed 
nsSmsients  fer  Band  and  Orchestra 

Pan-American’s  end  rely  new  line,  with  every  instrument  basicaily  improved  in 
quality  and  enhanced  in  appearance,  is  fully  illustrated  and  described  in  diis 
handsome  new  book . . .  Pan- Americans  have  long  been  the  outstanding  value 
in  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  The  advanced  styling  which  marks  the  new 
line  is  but  the  outward  evidence  of  a  superior  musical  and  mechanical  quality. 
....  More  dum^  ever  Pan-Americans  ate  die  instruments  for  the  school 
band  and  orchestra — inspiring  die  individual  player,  enhancing  the  ensemble 
throu^  matched  instrumentation,  and  being  moderately  priced  within  easy  teach. 
Send  coupon  now  for  your  ct^y  of  die  new  catalog  and  complete  informarion. 


PAN-AMERICAN 

•  a‘nd  and  Orchastra  Instrumants 


Pan-Amtrkan  Band  Imstrmnunt  &  Gut  Ca,  531  Pan-Amtrkam  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Gtmthmm :  Phan  ttnd  m  jtm  mm  cstsUt  and  duailtd  im/trmtinn  shmt _ 

_ t  Mtmtitm  any  partkuUr  hutnmtmt  whkh  imsmmtt  ymt 


Stma^— 

do,  Stott. 


matter  on  it  which  will  scratch,  the  in¬ 
strument.  Ordinary  cheese  cloth,  which 
has  been  thoroughly  washed  and  per¬ 
mitted  to  dry,  is  usually  recommended 
as  the  best. 

Some  players  will  wear  off  the  plat¬ 
ing  on  their  instruments  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  others.  In  most  cases  they 
blame  faulty  plating  on  the  part  of  the 
manufacturer;  but  usually  it  u  not  the 
fault  of  the  maker  at  all,  but  it  is  be¬ 
cause  the  player  has  entirely  too  much 
acid  in  his  system.  A  hyper-acidity  can 
be  corrected  by  going  on  a  diet  of 
orange  juice  or  other  acid  correcting 
items  of  diet  of  this  nature.  Your  doc¬ 
tor  will  be  glad  to  recommend  a  proper 
diet  for  you.  Not  only  will  this  diet 
assist  you  in  keeinng  the  plating  on  your 
mstrument  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
but  it  will  also  be  a  great  aid  to  your 
health. 

In  closing,  this  writer  would  suggest 
that  at  least  once  a  month  the  valve 
slides  should  be  rannved,  thorouf^y 
cleaned,  and  then  lubricated  with  vase¬ 
line.  Use  the  vaseline  very  sparingly, 
because  if  you  use  too  much  it  will 
work  through  the  tubing  and  deposit  on 
tbe  valves  which  will  cause  them  to 
work  sluggishly.  Be  sure  that  no  vase¬ 
line  is  on  the  end  of  the  tuning  slide 
and  only  a  very  small  amount  is  put  on 
any  part  of  it. 


Gigantic  FeativeU  Planned 

All  Minneapolis  high  schools,  which 
includes  North,  South,  West,  Central, 
Washburn,  Roosevelt,  Marshall,  and 
Edison  will  take  an  active  part  in  a 
great  Music  Festivd  which  is  to  be 
staged  at  the  Minneapdis  Municipal 
Auditorium,  Friday  evening,  June  3. 

Each  school  will  be  represented  by 
either  glee  clubs,  orchestra,  band,  or  all 
three.  These  three  organizations  will 
be  combined  from  all  the  schools  to 
form  a  selected  orchestra  of  approxi¬ 
mately  500  members.  Tbe  program  will 
be  directed  by  hi|^  school  conductors 
who  are  chosen  by  a  committee.  This 
should  be  some  get-together! 


Den  Moinen  Han  City 
Competition 

In  tbe  Sub-district  instrumental  music 
contests  held  at  East  Hi^  School,  Des- 
Moines,  Iowa,  recently,  North  Hig^ 
tod(  six  and  Roosevelt,  seven  first  places 
while  East  garnered  three.  Roosevelt 
placed  nine  in  second  places  and  North, 

East,  and  Lincoln  each  placed  two.  ^ 

North  and  East  bad  four  each  to  Roose¬ 
velt’s  one  in  third  place. 


for  the 

DRUM 

CORPS 
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This  New  World 


(Cootinucd  from  page  7) 


greed,  jealousy,  hate  and  ignorance  has 
made  it  so.  Life  can  be  made  a  world 
of  beauty  with  high  aims  and  unselfish 
thoui^ts.' 

The  world  chaos  and  crisis  today  are 
entirely  of  mankind’s  making,  not  a 
punishmoit  of  Divine  Providence. 

Life  is  an  untiring  and  unceasing 
challenge  for  “Progress,  CXir  Destiny,” 
and  the  man  or  woman  who  each  morn¬ 
ing  look  at  themselves  in  the  mirror 
fairly  and  squarely  and  resolve  to  do 
their  best,  improve  tbeir  mental  equip¬ 
ment,  study  for  their  educational  ad¬ 
vantage  and  broaden  their  human  sym¬ 
pathies,  will  find,  if  they  persistently 
and  consistently  regard  the  making  of 
their  own  characters  as  their  greatest 
trust  that  they  will  eventually  reach 
their  goal  of  recognition. 

Thoughts  are  things,  and  right  think¬ 
ing  leads  onward  in  the  path  of  ,  prog¬ 
ress. 

Whatever  your  circumstances,  you 
can  always  find  the  time  if  you  have 
the  urge  for  study  and  improvemoit. 
Even  if  you  can  only  allow  a  very  lim¬ 
ited  time  each  day  the  advantage  you 
will  gain  will  repay  you  a  thousandfold, 
whatever  your  situation  in  life  may  be, 
both  in  increasing  your  earning  capacity 
and  adding  to  your  true  and  real  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  appreciation  of  life  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

You  have  it  within  your  own  power 
in  your  mental  consciousness  to  bring 
happiness  into  your  life,  for  the  city  oi 
happiness  is  in  the  state  of  mind. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  us  to  have 
faith  and  understanding  to  carry  out 
our  highest  aims  and  ambitions  and  to 
make  our  lives  of  service  to  our  fellow 
men.  We  are  all  here  for  a  purpose  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  we  found  it. 

Edwin  Markham  wrote: 

“Why  build  these  cities  ^orious 
If  man  unbuilded  grows? 

In  vain  we  build  the  work  unless 
The  builder  grows.” 


statesman  for  unselfed  service  to  his 
nation,  and  the  initiative  and  enterprise 
of  American  commercial  and  industrial 
leaders. 

In  several  of  the  departments  of  a 
great  Chicago  daily  newspaper  are  dis¬ 
play  cards  with  the  following  sugges¬ 
tions; 

Virility — the  state  of  being  in  full 
strength  and  vigor. 

Vitality — The  power  of  continued  en¬ 
durance  in  force. 

Versatility — ^The  ability  to  turn  from 
one  activity  to  another. 

“Progress — Our  Destiny”  is  the  im¬ 
pelling  force  in  men’s  and  women’s 
lives,  as  it  is  in  the  nation. 

With  all  the  mergen  and  consolida¬ 
tions,  which  are  supposed  to  be  con¬ 
summated  in  the  interest  of  economy, 
in  the  final  analysis  is  not  always  econ¬ 
omy,  because  proper  and  ri^t  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  human  element  has  been 
left  out.  That,  in  turn,  is  going  to  have 
its  effect  on  the  earning  and  purchasing 
power  of  the  mass.  In  many  cases, 
this  has  been  entirely  forgotten.  In¬ 
creased  profits  and  dividends  have  been 
the  controlling  factors  regardless  of  hu¬ 
man  values. 

For  the  United  States  to  have  pros¬ 
perity  there  must  be  a  wider  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  and  the  nation  will  be¬ 
come  stronger  through  the  experiences 
which  it  is  passing;  another  sign  of 
“Progress.” 

It  is  in  times  of  stress  when  ideas 
and  thoughts  are  ripe  and  individuals 
are  awakened  largely  by  the  necessity 
to  their  privileges  and  lack  of  enlight¬ 
enment.  When  Dean  Inge  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  in  London  was  asked,  “Is 
Christianity  a  failure?”  he  answered  “It 
has  never  been  tried.” 

However  good  your  intentions  may  be 
they  must  be  put  into  action,  for  Hades 
is  paved  with  good  intentions. 

Life  is  not  in  itself  a  complex  propo¬ 
sition,  but  mankind  with  selfishness. 


Brilliant  tone,  exceptional  carrying 
power,  easy  playing  qualities  of  Ludwig 
drums  add  distinction  to  the  band. 
Joliet  High  School  Band,  four  times 
national  champion,  uses  Ludwig.^drums 
exclusively.  Ludwig  quality  does  make 
a  difference,  encouraging  players  and 
improving  die  entire  ensemble. 


Ludwig's 

5«St»p  Man  bisurM  Swccoss 

Based  on  long  experience  in  organizing  and 
equipping  thousands  of  successful  corps,  this 
simple  plan  carries  you  through  five  easy  steps 
to  a  playing  drum  corps.  Anyone  with  some 
musical  ability  can  form  and  train  a  snappy 
outfit,  ready  for  public  appearance  6  weeks 
from  now.  Get  your  copy  of  the  new  book, 
“Here  They  Come,”  describing  plan  and  pic¬ 
turing  scores  of  successful  corps.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Send  the  coupon  today. 

LuEiwie  &  Lucwie 

SU  Lodwie  Bide.,  Mll-XT  N.  Uneoln  St..  Chicaao,  III. 

IGtuiUwun :  Withoat  oMigmtloa  t*  pImm  mmi  | 
beak*  ctMckad.  I 

r~l  Draa  TfctuiiqM  l~1  “■•raThar  Coawl''  I 
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=Popular 
Band  and 
Orchestra 
Selections^ 


BAND 

Marches 


Title  and  Compoaer 

Price 

The  AdTenturer . 

.  .Woods 

le.TS 

The  Billboard . 

.  .Klohr 

.75 

DauKhten  of  Texas . 

B1  Capltan . 

..Sousa 
.  .Sousa 

.75 

.75 

The  Fairest  of  the  Fair. 

..Sousa 

.75 

Gardes  du  Corps . 

..Hall 

.75 

Heads  Up . 

..Klohr 

.75 

Hostrauser’s  . 

.  .Oiambers 

.75 

nine  Cotton . 

.  .Sousa 

.75 

Liberty  BeU . 

.  .Sousa 

.75 

Manhsittan  Beach . 

.  .Sousa 

.75 

Master  Councelor . 

.  .Woods 

.75 

Men  of  Valor . 

.  .Klohr 

.75 

New  Colonial . 

..Hall 

.75 

The  Soaring  Bacle . 

The  SpotUiht . 

.  .Klohr 
.  .Klohr 

.75 

.75 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 

Forever . 

.  .Sousa 

.75 

Concert  Selections 

Crown  Prince  (Overture). Barnard 

i.oe 

A  Day  in  Venice . 

Echoes  from  the  South 

.  .Nevin 

5.5# 

(Medley  Overture) . . . . 

...Klohr 

1.50 

Indian  War  Dance . 

..Bellstedt 

I.## 

Meditation  . 

Michty  Lak'  a  Rose 

.  .Morrison 

.75 

(Cornet  Solo) . 

..Nevin 

.75 

National  Melodies,  No. 

l.Laurendeau  .75 

On  the  Road  to  Mandalay. Speaks 

.75 

. 

,  ..de  Koven 

.75 

Rhinefels  (Overture) . . . 

.  .Gruenwald 

t.## 

Sweet  Briar  (Overture). 

.  .Laurendeau  ikOO 

Who's  Next)  (Humor- 

esque)  . 

..Bellstedt 

1.## 

ORCHESTRA 

Marches 


El  Oapitan . . 

.  .Sousa 

1.15 

FellowMiip  . 

..Klohr 

.#5 

For  Liberty . . 

..Morris 

.#5 

Heads  Up . . 

..Klohr 

.#5 

Kins  Cotton . . 

..Sousa 

1.15 

Liberty  Bell . . 

..Sousa 

1.15 

Manhsittan  Beach . . 

..Sousa 

1.15 

Master  Councelor . 

..Woods 

.#5 

Men  of  Valor . . 

..Klohr 

.#5 

The  Spotlight . 

.JElohr 

.#5 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Forever  . . 

..Sousa 

1.15 

Concert  Selections 

Bouquet  (Overture) .... 

.  .Laurendeau 

.#5 

A  tey  in  Venice . 

..Nevin 

1.5# 

Kchoes  from  the  South. 

..Klohr 

1.15 

ru  Take  You  Home 
Again,  Kathleen . 

.  .Westendorf 

.#5 

Indian  War  Dance . 

..Bellstedt 

1.15 

Meditation  . 

..Morrison 

1.15 

Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose 
(Comet  and  Alto  Sax. 
Solos)  . 

..Nevin 

.75 

On  the  Road  to  Mandalay. Soeakf 

.#5 

Receasional  . 

.95 

Rhinefels  (Overture) . . . 

.  .Graenwald 

1.55 

▼  ▼ 

Theodore 

Presser  Co. 

JfMfe  of  ITlt-tru  Chestnut  St.. 

AU  PuUMert  Philardclphin, 

WorUTt  Lartett  Pa. 

Stock 


Here  I  Am 

Fresh  From 

Wisconsin 

Looking  for  Subs 

Gather  ’round!  Gather  ’round! 
I’m  all  up  in  the  air  airh  lots 
of  news  about  the  Wisconsin 
State  Band  Contest  held  in  Wisconsin 
Rapids.  Old  Man  Rain  thought  he 
could  call  the -contest  off,  but  when  be 
found  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  he  disap¬ 
peared  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Yes,  sir,  the  well-known  School 
Musician  was  represented  at  the  con¬ 
test.  We  were  as  big  as  life  in  one 
of  the  rooms  in  the  Lincoln  High 
School,  where  the  major  operations 
were  conducted.  And  what  a  stream 
of  boys  and  girls  we  had  coming  in. 
At  closing  time  it  was  all  we  could  do 
to  tell  the  bandsmen  that  it  was  their 
bedtime. 


Our  new  Agent,  Elizabeth  Jones,  from 
Wautoma,  Wisconsin,  stopped  to  have 
a  chat  with  me  and  said  she  was  get¬ 
ting  started  with  the  good  ol’  subs  in 
her  school. 


What  would  you  do  if  you  were  a 
visiting  high  school  drum  major  in  a 
small  town  and  broke  your  baton  just 
a  few  hours  before  the  big  parade? 

Tliat’s  just  the  kind  of  a  predica¬ 
ment  Gordon  Fischer,  drum  major  of 
the  Shorewood  High  School  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  foimd  himself  in  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Contest. 

But  everything  turned  out  all  right, 
because  The  School  Musician  was 
right  on  hand  with  one  of  the  twirling 
batons  that  we  are  giving  for  thirty- 
five  yearly  subs  at  sixty  cents  each. 
Gordon  told  me  that  he  liked  the  baton 
so  well  that  he  is  going  right  on  the 
trail  after  the  thirty-five  subs. 


Lavem  Lindsey  of  Porterdale,  Geor¬ 
gia,  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  job 
as  our  Sub  Agent,  and  is  stirring  the 
town  iqp  getting  subs.  Here’s  liKk  to 
you,  Lavern. 


Just  as  I  thought,  and  a  list  of  subs 
proves  it.  Betty  Tuttle  from  Marion, 
Indiana,  where  lives  that  championship 
band,  is  making  the  band  members  step 
lively  with  their  subs. 


Mariatm  Pflurngw  Sub$ 
Fm  married  to  this  job 


Here’s  the  Bay  State  in  the  limelight 
again,  with  an  order  for  subs  from  Wil¬ 
liam  Rae  of  Wellesley.  (Did  you  find 
out  where  the  Bay  State  is  yet?) 


Can  anyone  tell  me  whether  Dean 
and  Russell  Winter  of  Flint,  Michigan, 
are  one  person  with  two  names,  broth¬ 
ers,  twins,  or  what  have  you?  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  list  of  subs  from  Dean. 


With  his  long  list  of  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers,  Clyde  Hanna  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  has  already  made  a  good  start. 


If  there’s  anyone  who  is  right  on  the 
sub  job,  it’s  Marie  Kotouc  of  Hum¬ 
boldt,  Nebraska.  I  received  another 
list  of  subs  from  her. 

Ditto  for  ^’Hughie”  Mabie  of  Stan¬ 
ton,  Nebraska. 


Ted  Kalle  of  White  Plains,  New 
York,  I’d  like  to  have  another  list  of 
subs,  like  the  one  you  sent  in  last 
month. 


(Here’s  that  Bay  State  again.)  We’ve 
been  helping  David  Hodgson  of  Spring- 
field  with  a  list  of  prospective  subs  a 
mile  long,  and  any  day  now  we  ought 
to  receive  a  big  order. 


Hooray!  Thirty-five  subs  just 
marched  into  the  office  from  Herbert 
Riegler  of  Columbus,  CHiio,  and  a 
twirling  baton  is  going  right  out  to  him. 


See  you  at  the  National. 


4 


tion  to  the  band  work.  Rehearsals  are 
held  on  three  afternoons  and  one  eve¬ 
ning  of  each  week. 

Public  performances  utilize  a  good 
deal  of  the  band’s  time.  Each  Sunday 
afternoon  between  Easter  and  Com¬ 
mencement,  a  concert  is  given  preceding 
the  Dress  Parade  and  Guard  Mount 
presented  by  the  Cadet  Battalion.  In 
addition,  the  band  usually  gives  a  pre- 
Christmas  concert  and  furnishes  the 


Joliet  Boys  Wins  Scholarships 

In  the  annual  scholarship  contest  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  school 
of  music  at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  two 
soloists  of  the  Joliet  High  School  Band 


THE  LEWERENZ  CLARINET  MOUTHPIECE 
Bi(  briUiaat  too*.  Euy  blowais  accnrmt*  ime- 
inn.  Improve*  yaw  pUyioc.  Prio*  $7Jt. 
Tml  allowed.  Refadac  HJO.  Reed*  that  play, 
hand  made,  CUrinat  SL2S.  Sax.  Alto 
Tenor*  $5.00  per  doaen. 

WM.  LEWERENZ 

SSMa  S.  Tom*  Av*.  St.  Lani*.  M*. 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 

Makers  of  high  grade  BOEHM  FLUTES 
and  PICXX)LOS,  used  by  leading  artists 
in  Symphony  and  Opera  Orchestras.  New 
catalog  sent  upon  request. 


W*  S»HAYNES  CO-108  mass  ave- 


Ohio  Military  Institute  Makes  Musicians  of  Their  Soldiers  • 
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own  quarters  and  are  subject  to  the 
same  supervision  as  the  other  students. 
One  period  or  more  each  week  is  given 
to  regular  infantry  drill  so  that  the  mu¬ 
sicians  are  given  the  regular  military  in¬ 
struction. 
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Although  not  very  large,  the  Ohio 
Military  Institute  Cadet  Band  of  Col¬ 
lege  Hill,  Cincinnati,  is  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  school  bands  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  having  been  organized  for 
about  thirty  years.  The  members  are 
recruited  from  the  corps  of  cadets  and 
receive  regular  military  training  in  addi- 


music  for  the  Annual  Guidon  Drill, 
given  by  the  cadets  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  in 
late  or  early  March. 

All  band  members,  as  do  the  other 
students  at  the  Institute,  live  and  eat 
at  the  school.  They  take  care  of  their 


WHEN  YOU  NEED  A 
MUSIC  STAND 

ask  your  dealer  to  sell  you  a 

HAMILTON 

STAND 

and  you  will  bo  loticliod 
witb  your  purchat* 

Krauth  &  Benninghofen 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 


—  SPECIAL  OFFER  — 

New  mmi  U*a4  WU  IwatronuBt* 

Hipk  Grad*  Standord  AoMricaa  Mak** 

Some  are  new  slishtly  store-wom  lamides,  a  few  «re  trade-ins,  many  are  surplus 
(jovemment  stock.  Htmettly  rebuilt  by  practical  band  instrument  makers  in  our  own  shop. 
Chemically  dean  and  guaranteed  as  represented. 

U  Csrasts  Eask  Basass 


S  Nrw  Butsehsr.  brsM,  In  sssst . tU.M 

4  Nsw  BiwsctMT,  illrar  plated.  In  css« . M.M 

1  BsbalH  Csan,  illm  plated.  In  caeae . 2*.I0 

4  BaboUt  Caa*.  iUeae  plslsd.  la  assaa. 

New  Wonder,  extra  lea*  laodal .  S*.** 

4  BatnlH  Boltoo,  sltrar  plated,  In  caeae . 2S.M 

•  Beballt  Keerar,  Hillard.  Martin  or  Torfc.  ellrar 

plated,  la  caeae .  U.M 

UTrMepats 

t  Babuin  Biiaachtr.  Cann  or  Kin*,  anrar  plated. 

la  caeae  . $4«.M 

Attaa  A  Fraaah  Haras 

5  Babullt  Bb  Altos,  ball  ap’,  ellrar  plated.  Coaa, 

Kln«,  Ljraa  A  Kealy . $2S.M 

4  Babollt  Bb  Altoa.  taand,  allrar  platad,  Caan 

sr  Blag  .  M.N 

4  BabalH  Traaoh  haras.  Torfc,  elnfle,  ellrar 


8  Beballt  Bb.  ball  up.’  Coon.  Holtan.  Kaafar 

or  Kin*,  allrar  platad . |  St.M 

*  Babullt  BBb.  ball  up',  Coiai,  Kaafar  ar 

Torfc.  allrar  platad .  SS.lt 

I  Babullt  BBb  ballcoeu.  Conn,  ellrar  plat^ 

Ineliidliw  trunks  a . . . 75.M 

4  Babollt  BBb  Boosapbom,  Coon  ar  Kin*. 

aUrae  platad  .  I4t.tt 

taxe*taaee 

8  New  Bnsaebar  Bb  Bapranoa.  braes.  In  rasas.. I  2t.tt 

1  Sanaa,  allrar  plated .  tS.tt 

1  Nsw  Boaschar  C  Sapranea,  brass.  In  caeaa  .  2S.tt 

8  Baaaa.  ellrar  platad .  3*.t* 

1  Now  Buaacfcar  Bb  Sapranea,  straltbt,  braes, 

la  casas  .  4S.tt 

1  Saaae.  allrar  platad .  SS.lt 

1  Sasaa,  geld  plated .  75.lt 

1  Babollt  Cana  Bb  Boptane.  ourrad,  brass. 

In  casa  .  SS.II 


platad.  In  aasss . Sl.ll  f  Sasaa,  "Damags.’*  In  ease . 

4  Babollt  rraoch  hernt.  Boetan,  double,  allrar  EsbnUt  Bb  AUe,  sllrar  plated.  Bueeeher, 

plated.  In  cases . tt.l0  Coon  ar  King.  In  caaaa .  IBIt 

-  1  Babuik  C  Melody,  sllrar  ^tsd  (plating 

■wnsaes  warn),  Abbott  ataka.  In  caas .  SS.lt 

5  Babullt  Bnaather.  Onn,  King  ar  Tarfc,  sllrar  1  Nsw  Bueaebar  C  Melody,  brass.  In  rasa....  11.11 

platad  . tSt.N  1  New  Bosseber  C  Malady,  ellrer  piatsd.  In 

weaMs  wwm  aapaaBiaraa  j  Babollt  Bb  Tanar.  allrar  elated  Bnaadiar 

4  Rebuilt  Holtan  A  Tart,  ellrar  platad.  In  caeca. ttS.M  Can  ar  HoHen/to  raaaa...7.T:;...T!vr!!7.  tS.II 
Spocwl  Boobm  Wa  bare  ready  far  quick  dallrery  SM  new  tiaarlcan  Bade  lastal.  Bb  Clarinate, 
Boanai  veuai.  caaeplata  with  lyra  and  ralrat  Unad  cassa.  They  ara  oarafully  made. 

L.IBIlBOt  vmor  assy  playing  and  guaranteed  to  be  parfset  In  tuna  and  tana. 

N*.  I7I-AB— Nlcfcal  platad  Bb  Clarinet  OolSt .  . tSt.ll 

N*.  1 71- MV— surer  plated  Bb  Clarinet  Ontllt .  2S.tt 

Sand  for  Campleta  Cstalogua  af  Now  and  Uead  InstnsBante,  indicating  yaor  praeant  raquiranante. 

H.  A.  WEYMANN  &  SON,  Inc. 

»  No.  Tenth  St.  Deft.  S-4  Phflninlphhi.  Pu. 

Bducatlanal  Serrica  Dapartnant  * 


won  nm  place  in  tneir  separate  oi- 
visions.  The  boys  lucky  enough  to  win 
over  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
contestants  were  Joseph  Yaggy  and 
Norman  McLean  who  won  first  in  the 
comet  and  flute  division,  respectively. 

Wilbur  Wins  Camp  Scholarship 

Theron  Wilbur,  a  senior  at  Northern 
High  School,  Flint,  Michigan,  can  well 
put  a  feather  in  his  hat  now  for  he  was 
the  winner  of  a  $100  Scholarship  to  the 
National  High  School  Band  &  Orchestra 
Camp  at  Interlochen,  Michigan.  The 
award  was  given  at  the  close  of  the 
National  Music  Supervisors  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Cleveland,  April  8,  where 
he  tied  for  first  chair  in  the  oboe  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Orchestra.  Con¬ 
gratulations  from  all  of  us,  Theron! 
We  only  wish  we  were  in  your  boots. 


Cm  flc  KJac*  in  cams . 

1  Bebuik  C  MHody,  illrcr  ^Ud  (plctlng 

Iran),  AWwrtt  rauku.  la  cam.* . . 

1  New  Buccchct  C  Melody,  bran.  In  cue.... 
1  New  Bneuhcr  C  Mel^,  illrar  plated.  In 
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Yes. 


THE  LATEST  IN 

FILLMORE 

BAND  MUSIC 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATE  UTERATURE 


Three  Kings 

A  Comet  Trio — By  Walter  M. 
Snritfa 

An  attractire  number  for  the  aotoUta  of 
repute.  Publiabed  with  piano  and  band 
accompaniments.  Mar  also  be  used  at 
a  Duet  or  Solo  for  Cornets.  Send  for 
a  free  copy  of  tbe  “Filbnore  Advertiser” 
in  wbicb  it  listed  a  sample  part. 

Pricaa:  Comst  Trio  and  Piano,  tl.tO 
Comat  Duat  and  Piano,  S1.2S 
Comat  Solo  md  Piano^  $1.00 
Pull  Band  (Trio  parts  in- 
clndad),  $2.00 


One  Beautiful  Day 
Overture 

By  R.  E.  Hildreth 
Tha  Sun  Sbinaa  Bri(lit  in  a  Cloudlaaa 
Skjr— reSects  a  brilUmt  ray  of  tbe  out- 
staiidinB  musical  tjnalities  embodied  in 
this  overture.  It  is  not  difBcult  and  a 
dandy  for  the  Junior  and  Rich  School 
Bands. 

Printed  on  9x12  abeeta. 

Prica:  Pull  Band.  $3.00 

Cooductor’a  Score,  SOc 


Spring,  Blossoms 

Sslactioo  Prom  tha  Musical  Comedy 

By  Junes  M.  Fulton 

This  it  a  new  selection  of  the  musical 
comedy  style  and  now  Kivea  us  five 
numbm  of  this  type  by  the  writer 
James  M.  Fulton.  The  others  are: 
Louise  Selection;  Junetime  Selectioo; 
Pollow  Me  Selection ;  Ray,  May  and 

Jey. 

Price,  aach,  full  band,  $2.30 

Reign  of  Rhythm 

lluxh.  by  Wm.  M.  Talbott 

It‘s  a  great  all-rouiKl  march.  One  that 
any  bsM  will  be  proud  to  possets.  Good 
melody,  fine  march  swing  rhythm,  and 
wonderful  counter  parts. 

Price,  fuB  band,  60c 

FILLMORE 

MUSIC  HOUSE 

BBS  ELM  STREET 

CINCINNATI,  O. 


IT’S  A  BLESSING 


A  Trumpet  bnih  stncUy  la  Bb,  with  poan 
tive  sure  PtttnUi  A  and  Tuntng  Skd*. 
The  beat  Trumpet  on  Earth,  built  hr  the 
World's  Foremost  Trumpet  and  Comet 
Bailors. 

Sent  an  tm  days'  fr$»  trial. 

EMIL  K.  BLESSING.  Elklurt.  Ind. 

IPritr  far  Catalag  and  Priet  list 
EST.  MOO  AGENTS  WANTED 


Who’s  Who 


Ray  Bourrie,  Joliet,  Illinois  • 


WHETHER  or  not  the 
medieval  names,  chalu- 
meau,  schalmei,  shawm, 
bombardo.  piccolo,  or  hautboy  are 
synonyms  for  the  oboe  makes  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  difference  to  Ray  Bour¬ 
rie  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  national 
oboe  prise  winner  in  1931. 

Ray  had  an  oboe  of  a  French 
make  to  which  he  devoted  four 
and  one-half  years  of  practice 
while  a  student  in  the  Joliet  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
that  Ray  just  couldn’t  leave  hb 
“pal”  behind  when  he  passed  to 


a  higher  grade.  Considering  the 
fact  that  be  had  taken  only  twelve 
private  lessons,  it  b  really  a  high 
tribute  to  the  quality  of  tbe  class 
instruction  received  in  the  Joliet 
High  School,  that  he  has  made 
such  great  progress  with  the  in¬ 
strument. 

To  be  a  national  oboe  winner 
indicates  extraordinary  musical 
talent,  but  Ray,  who  b  a  believer 
of  the  phrase,  “Versatility  is  the 
spice  of  life,”  also  b  an  artist  on 
the  piano  and  saxophone,  which 
instruments  he  studied  for  several 
years. 


■1  u'JsvgTHi-iiianiE 
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Interpretation 
First:  Tempo 


Seek  die  Advlee  of  Drummers 
Who£2VOfr 


(Continued  from  pace  17) 

to  the  indications  given  them  have  a 
large  share  in  determining  his  grade. 
But  even  though  the  penalty  in  this  case 
be  light,  we  know  that,  as  a  consequence 
of  being  compelled  to  use  a  slower  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bow,  the  string  tone  will 
suffer;  having  to  play  phrases  of  in¬ 
creased  duration  in  one  breath  may 
prejudice  the  intonation  of  the  wood¬ 
wind  and  brass;  even  the  percussion  are 
prevented  from  feeling  the  rhythm 
which  they  should  mark.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  tonal  quality,  intonation,  and 
general  result  may  all  be  affected. 

Just  what  causes  these  extreme  lapses 
from  the  accepted  tempo  is  difficult  to 
explain,  especially  in  these  days  of  the 
phonognqffi  and  radio.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  reason  that  I  know  for  them  is  the 
dangerous  creed  that  there  is  no  swh 
thing  as  an  ideal  tempo,  but  that  each 
conductor  may  take  a  movement  “just 
as  he  feels  it.”  It  is  my  personal  ofw- 
ion  that  there  IS  a  correct  tempo — some 
of  these  have  even  become  traditions — 
at  which  a  melody  best  expresses  the 
story  it  is  intended  to  tell.  Though  all 
struggling  mortals  may  never  agree  as 
to  what  that  tempo  should  be,  it  still 
remains  as  an  ideal  to  be  achieved.  This 
correct  tempo  is  THE  tempo  “which  is 
neither  too  slow  nor  too  fast”  and  can 
be  more  or  less  accurately  “divined” 
according  to  one’s  sensitivity  to  the 
matter.  This  may  be  developed  to  a 
large  degree  by  thoughtful  consideration 
and  experience  which  is  bound  to  in 
time  make  it  possiMe  for  any  conductor 
to  arrive  at  tempi  which  will  be  within 
the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

To  make  a  beginning,  let  us  start  with 
a  few  tempo  divinations  which  are  so 
obvious  as  to  require  no  explanation. 
We  all  know  the  approximate  tempo  for 
a  march — how  taking  it  slower  than  this 


Rudy  van  GELDER  is  can  do  no  better  than  to  follow 
•  rated  as  one  of  the  best  their  example, 
all  ’round  theater  drummers  in  Call  at  your  dealer’s  and  ask  to 

the  east.  For  20  years  he  has  been  try  tfa«  new  Leedy ''Broadway” 
playing  in  die  leading  vaudeville  Snare  Drum  inth  floating  beu 
theaters  in  and  around  New  and  dual  snares.  You’ll  marvel 
York  Cin.  The  advice  and  ex-  at  its  »lit  second  response  and 
ample  of  such  artists  is  invahi-  super  brilliant  tone, 
able  to  drummers  who  want  to  No  aianat  what  itm  of  drammen' 
,p».he^Ti^p.d^ 

m  equipmeat  will  unniliaglf  dcAceuultk^toyoiirp^>nnftncc. 
guide  you  to  the  prop«  sel«-  ^  CmtaU^ 

time  drummers,  Rudy  Van  Gel-  inoddaincok>n.FBllui^oftraptsfMl 
der  prefers  Leedy  drums.  His  aocestorics.  Pad[ed  with  informatioa 

ingly  finished  in  gold  to  make  a  LEEDY  MEG.  CO. 
spectacular  flash.  503  Leed,  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

For  more  than  ii  years  Leedy  ^ 

drums  and  equipment  have  been  M M 

die  outstanding  choice  of  the 
world’s  leading  drummers.  You 


ALTO  S*x. 
MaaiuM  Mo.s 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sax 
Melody  Sax 
Tenor  Sax 


Clarinet 
Alto  Sax 
Melody  Sax 
Tenor  Sax 


DEMAND  **MiCR(y*  REEDS  — be  assured  of  comfdete  satkfactioii 

WBPP  Comsutt  tUmOrtUd  catalaf  af  "MlCttO” 
r  Imbb  Muncat  Itutrnmtnt  PrUmeU  stmt  ufem  rrfavjt. 

ALL  LEADING  MUSIC  STORES  SELL  “MICRO”  PRODUCTS 

J.  SCHWARTZ  MIISIC  CO.,  lac..  II W.  IHi  U.  DipL  I.  NEW  YORK.  A  Y. 
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Tune  Up 

Saiootk  **tka  r*CC*d  •dt**”  out  of  your 
hind  ud  orekostru  witk  tU«  Studio  Tub* 
IBS  Bar.  Obco  youVo  usod  it  a  waok  you 
“coukh^  Bto  witkont  it.”  for  it  U  ac- 
curacyt  raBability,  aud  siBiplicity,  all  ia 

OBO. 

Tka  aoMudiBg  kar  U  of  tka  k^kaat  qual¬ 
ity  spodal  alloy  luotal  of  wkick  tka  rick 
■uttaiuod  toBa  U  dafiaitaly  parfact  ia  pitek 
at  all  tiiBos.  Tka  mbbw  aouadhig  kail 
aBiuiaataa  aU  karakaaaa  of  impact  wkaa 
struck  agaiast  kar.  Tkara  is  bo  maBat  to 
loco  or  misplara — tka  rubbar  ball  is  aiaraly 
flippad  wHk  tka  fiagar  to  produca  tka 
. '  toBa.  Rasoaator  is  wood  fiaiskod  ia  tka 
beautiful  BOW  Black  Frost  fioisk.  Bsur  asay 
ba  used  koriaoBtaOy  or  kuag  ob  tka  wall 
by  a  kaagar  proridad  for  tkat  pnrposa. 
A-44t  pstek. 

Given,  postpaid,  with  IS  yearly  subs  at  60c 
each.  Only  6  cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues, 
any  one  worth  ten  times  the  price.  Bands¬ 
man!  Orchestrions!  Get  this  for  your  re¬ 
hearsal  room. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bandmasters,  Orchestra  directors 

and  school  musicians  make 

our  store  headquarters  for 

New  Instniments 

Finest  Standard  Makes.  Liberal  Terms. 

Rental  Instruments 

All  new  high  quality  instruments.  The  Lyons’  rental 
plan,  original  widi  us,  is  unique  in  many  ways.  Used 
and  aj^roved  by  schools  throughout  the  middle  west. 

Repairs 

We  do  the  kind  of  “ej^ert  woik”  and  give  the  kind 
of  service  that  customers  recommend  to  their  friends. 

And  our  best  friends  are  our  customers. 

Write  us  for  particulars  aad  recotmnendadons 

OB  any  mattument,  new,  used,  rental,  or  repair. 

Lyons 

Band  Instrument  Company 

17  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  IlL 


tempo  will  deprive  it  of  its  character¬ 
istic  energy  and  verve,  while  taking  it 
too  fast  will  destroy  its  rhythmical  sta¬ 
bility.  The  waltzes  of  Chopin  and 
Strauss  cannot  avoid  sounding  insipid 
when  beard  at  extremely  slow  tempos 
in  modem  dance  arrangements;  the 
waltzes  of  Lehar  and  Berlin  meant  for 
slow  tempi  would  lose  much  if  taken 
one  in  a  bar.  There  is  a  danger  of  tak¬ 
ing  grand  or  processional  marches  too 
slowly  unless  we  realize  that  in  such 
marches  as  those  from  Tannhauser  and 
The  Prof^et,  the  people  on  the  stage 
take  only  two  steps  to  each  measure. 
From  these  more  elementary  founda¬ 
tions  we  may  proceed  to  larger  and  more 
difficult  compositions  and  I  might  say  at 
this  point  that  the  more  classical  the 
character  of  the  work  to  be  performed, 
the  more  essential  it  is  that  the  tempo 
be  true.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
may  be  careless  in'our  treatment  of  the 
lighter  compositions  for  in  many  of 
these  there  b  no  danger  of  “painting  the 
lily”  and  their  successful  rendition  must 
depend  largely  upon  an  effective  and 
appropriate  interpretation. 

In  the  case  of  the  larger  works  there 
are  important  traditions  handed  down 
(tra-dito)  because  conductors  almost 
without  exception  have  found  them  in¬ 
dispensable  to  a  good  performance. 
There  are  no  general  rules  that  govern 
these  but  every  standard  composition 
has  enough  pitfaUs  to  make  clear 
whether  a  conductor  b  well-schooled. 
There  b,  for  example,  the  overture  to 
“Euryanthe”  which  although  every  edi¬ 
tion  that  I  have  seen  indicates  the  time 
signature  to  be  4-4,  is  taken  for  the 
most  part  alia  breve.  The  classic  ex¬ 
amine  would  probably  be  the  overture 
to  “The  Barbej  of  Seville,”  for  although 
the  tempo  indication  throughout  b  4-4, 
there  b  not  one  measure  that  b  taken 
in  four,  the  introductiem  being  subdi¬ 
vided  in  eight,  and  the  main  movement 
played  alia  breve. 

In  the  lighter  overtures  such  as  are 
often  used  at  contests,  the  conductor 
must  divine  hb  own  tempo  following 
carefully  the  printed  indications.  A 
general  rule,  which  like  all  good  rules 
may  have  exceptions,  b  to  let  the  An¬ 
dante’s  “move”  as  much  as  possible  to 
avoid  their  being  made  over-sentimental, 
and  to  take  the  Allegro  movements  at 
as  reasonable  a  tempo  as  possiUe  with¬ 
out  taking  away  their  energy  and  spirit. 
There  are  far  too  many  who  conceive 
their  Andantes  too  slowly  and  their 
Allegros  too  fast. 

Just  a  word  in  closing  about  rubatos 
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We  Are  Making 

America  Musical 
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This  Month 

Captain  John  H.  Barabash 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Is  Elected  to  Our  Hall  of  Fame 

PICTURE  ON  PAGE  2 


OF  all  the  high  school  bandmas¬ 
ters  in  this  country  there  is 
perhaps  none  other  than  Cap¬ 
tain  John  H.  Barabash  of  Harrison 
Technical  High  School  Band,  Chicago, 
who  can  claim  the  distinction  of  being 
a  bandmaster  in  the  hi^  school  from 
which  he  graduated.  Because  he  had 
filled  the  capacity  of  cadet  captain  and 
student  director  of  the  band  so  well 
while  attending  school,  he  was  requested 
to  return  as  bandmaster  and  full  time 
instructor  when  he  completed  his  high 
school  course. 

Captain  Barabash  is  really  a  self- 
made  man.  At  the  age  of  sbcteen  he 
began  an  earnest  study  of  music,  only 
to  be  interrupted  when  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  Enlist¬ 
ing  in  the  131st  Infantry,  be  later  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  44th  Infantry  where  he 
worked  himself  up  from  trombone 
player  in  the  band  to  the  position  of 
bandmaster.  After  the  war  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  graduated  from  Harrison. 
He  attended  the  Chicago  Musical  Col¬ 
lege  and  Northwestern  University,  and 
upon  completing  the  necessary  require¬ 
ments,  received  a  Bachelor  of  Music  de¬ 
gree  at  Bush  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Most  men  have  a  hobby  and  Capt. 

or  “relief”  tempos,  as  I  like  to  call  them. 
The  first  movement  of  the  Schubert 
“Unfinished  Symphony”  could  be  based 
on  a  fundamental  tempo  of  100  to  104 
beats  to  the  minute,  although  in  certain 
places  it  could  be  taken  as  fast  as  112 
and  at  others  as  slowly  as  92.  This 
must  be  done  at  the  right  traces  and 
where  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  mood  of 
the  melody,  this  flexibility  removing  the 
monotony  that  the  same  tempo  through¬ 
out  would  impart.  All  individual  effects 


Barabash’s  is  the  Harrison  band.  Since 
he  has  had  charge  of  the  band  the  or¬ 
ganization  has  made  rapid  progress  in 
effecting  musical  efficiency  and,  judging 
from  the  Harrison  band  of  today,  he 
has  surely  succeeded  in  building  up  the 
highest  type  of  school  band. 

In  addition  to  his  school  duties.  Cap¬ 
tain  Barabash  directed  the  well-known 
Ukranian  band  of  Chicago  for  many 
years  and  the  124th  Field  Artillery 
Band  to  which  he  dedicated  one  of  his 
marches  entitled  “124th  Field  Artillery 
March.” 

He  was  chairman  of  a  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Chicago  Public  School 
Bandmasters’  Association  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  the  Captain  and  his 
committee  conqiiled  a  music  course 
which  is  now  used  in  some  of  Chicago’s 
leading  technical  high  schools. 

Captain  Barabash  was  also  the  initi¬ 
ator  in  organizing  the  Chicago  solo 
contests  and  later  on,  during  his  term 
as  president  of  the  Chicago  Public 
School  Bandmasters’  Association,  the 
Chicago  Band  Contest  was  affiliated 
with  the  National  Contest. 

There  is  no  limit  to  which  Captain 
Barabash  niay  rise,  for  he  is  an  idealist 
and  the  higher  is  one’s  aim,  the  higher 
will  be  his  ultimate  goal. 

- ^ 

must,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  composition  itself,  not  sup¬ 
erimposed  upon  it.  Anyone  can  invent 
daring  effects,  but  it  requires  real  artis¬ 
try  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  good  taste.  Each  conductor 
should  therefore  criticize  these  original 
ideas  as  mercilessly  as  he  would  if  they 
were  used  by  some  one  else;  then,  if 
they  still  seem  correct  to  him,  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  they  will  be  music¬ 
ally  correct. 
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Ladies  and  Gentlemen! 


Southern  Appalachian  Music  Camp 

BANNER  ELK,  N.  C  ALTITUDE  4,000  FEET 

MUSIC  and  RECREATION 
For  Hish  School  Boys  and  Girls 
Jane  20  to  Aogost  1, 1932 

Picturerque  Scenery,  Invigorating  CUmate.  Easily  Accessible 
For  pwtkidan  write  W.  F.  WARUCK,  Deu,  CONOYEB,  N.  C. 


We  Are 
Important 


By  Captain  Charles  O’Neill 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

public.  It  is  not  possible  to  piass  a 
number  of  the  best  years  of  life  as  a 
member  of  a  band  and  then  later  take 
no  further  interest.  The  young  people 
of  today  will  be  the  successful  and  in¬ 
fluential  men  and  women  of  the  future, 
and  those  who  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
active  paitic4>ation  in  Music  in  early 
years  ate  going  to  be  active  supporters 
of  Music  later.  They  are  going  to  ask 
for  more  and  better  Bands  and  other 
Musical  organisations,  and  they  will  see 
to  it  that  they  get  them.  Their  own 
practical  experience  will  have  taught 
them  what  to  expect  from  Bands,  and 
we  all  know  that  the  hardest  task-master 
is  the  one  who  has  been  throucdi  the 
mill  himself.  That  is  going  to  be  a 
blessing  for  Bands  and  Band  Music. 
The  future  will  see  more  and  better 
Bands,  of  that  I  am  convinced,  and 
some,  at  least,  of  the  credit  for  that 
hoped  for  condition  will  belong  to  the 
School  Band  movement. 

I  consider  that  a  very  great  respcmsi- 
bility  rests  with  the  A.  B.  A.  to  see  to  it 
that  those  on  our  roll  of  membership 
at  the  present  time  and  in  the  future  are 
of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  to  be 
able  to  act  as  guides  and  leaden  in  our 
part  of  the  Art  of  Music.  There  is  one 
positive  fact,  and  that  is  that  we  can¬ 
not  remain  stationary.  If  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  to  do  so,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be  retrograde  movement.  To  go  for¬ 
ward  means  ever  increasing  effort  and 
greater  support  from  the  rank  and  file. 
New  material  must  be  ever  qualifying 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old.  How  is 
this  to  be  accomplished,  and  have  we, 
as  an  organization  with  a  stated  ideal, 
the  necessary  vitality  to  see  it  through? 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon, 
the  development  of  the  School  Band 
Movement,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
already  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
continued  interest  of  those  adio  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  present  satisfactory 


The  Pacific  Coast  Band  and  Orchestra 

Oflinp  ^  /n  the  Sierras  Among  the  Redwoods  qf  California 

For  boy  arid  girl  musicians  of  high  school  and  junior 
coll^  age.  Instrumental  and  v(x:al  instruction. 


Write  for  particulars  to  Major  Earl  Dillon, 

Kerman  Union  Higdr  School,  Kerman,  Calif. 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  SESSION 


FIVE  WEEKS  Bandmasters  4  Orchestra  Fully 
I  A  I  I  Directors  ♦  Instrumental  Accredited 

June  27 -July  30  Supervisors  and  Teachers  Courses 

in  pUyiac  of  Brus,  Rood.  Strinc  and  Poremoion  InatnuMitB,  Motbodo  of  ToncUag  aO 
laatnuaanta,  Diroctiac,  Hanaoar,  Arranriag,  Organizatica,  Hiatofj  of  Maaic,  ate. 
Dmily  onoomWo  tmdur  tmm  pmra»nmt  tUrmeUitn  <tt  ttr.  VonaarCooS  pMU'ffigON^atadiyfRg 
cow  foot  ntwofe /or  woxf  j'oor  ... 

Alao  Braaa,  Rood  and  String  onaambloa  for  practical  playiiw  aapariaaco. 

Spadal  Low  Tuitioo  Rato  —  Addraaa  tho  Socmary  (or  compiota  ufonaation. 


VanderCook  School  of  Music 


REED  HEADQUARTERS!!! 


We  are  direct  importera  of  the  worid  famooa 
VANDORBN  SUPERIURE  REEDS  for  all  reed  instnunenta. 

SPECIAL  OFFERi  Scad  one  dollar  (no  C.  O.  D.’a)  Ibr  liberal 
trial  aaaortnient.  (Maatioe  iaatrtiBMat 
when  ordering). 

_  .  New  catalog  of  fine  reed  tnatmnienta,  aoceaaoriea,  etc.  Interesting 
rreC*  article  on  “How  to  take  care  of  REED  XNSTRUHENTS.’* 


HONEYCOMBS  &  SONS 

Importeri 

MADISON  WISCONSIN 


Read  the  Want  Ads 
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state,  together  with  the  hard  and  con¬ 
scientious  labors  of  the  earnest  band  of 
leaders,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
future.  Some  of  the  imperfections  in 
the  construction  of  bands  and  in  actual 
performance  will  gradually  disappear 
throufli  the  acquirement  of  experience 
and  confidence.  Experiment,  with  a 
combination  of  clear  and  sane  thinking 
and  the  ability  to  sensibly  differentiate 
in  the  matter  of  values,  is  the  require¬ 
ment  demanded  of  those  who  would  lead 
in  this  matter. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  word  in  the 
nature  of  advice,  as  I  see  the  matter,  it 
would  be  to  make  haste  slowly.  Slow 
evolution  is  the  natural  law.  This  may 
seem  to  be  beside  the  point,  but  the 
intention  is  to  warn  agamst  seizing  upon 
something  just  because  it  is  different. 
New  instruments  are  not  necessarily 
good  for  general  use,  though  they  may 
be  splendid  for  certain  limited  purposes. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  stress  that 
point  other  than  to  say  that  in  my  o[Mn- 
ion  the  present  instrumentation  is  com¬ 
plicated  enough  and  offers  a  large 
enough  field  for  exploitation.  Let  us 
make  the  most  of  what  we  have. 


Hammond’s  Nineteen 

Bands  and  Orchestras 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

its  schools,  a  sitperintendent  who  a  few 
years  ago,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents,  began  the  erection  of  a  music 
department,  which  has  been  a  source  of 
much  insiNration  and  service.  Within  a 
period  of  eight  3rears  the  music  depart¬ 
ment  has  risen  from  one  of  obscurity 
to  one  of  national  {Hominence.  The 
values  in  this  prominence,  outside  the 
community,  has  been  only  a  minimum 
compared  to  the  values  accrued  by  the 
pupils  in  the  accomplishment  and  by  its 
citizens  in  the  training  of  its  children. 
The  instrumental  woric  has  progressed 
very  nqMdly  and  the  results  have  been 
surprising,  but  only  the  surface  has  been 
scratched  in  this  phase  of  education. 

As  to  s)rstem!  Although  system  has 
its  part,  q^t  plus  recognition  of  music 
as  a  necessity  by  the  community  and 
the  educational  institution,  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  answer. 

“Brighten  The  Comer  Where  You 
Are”  would  be  a  fairly  good  slogan, 
and  our  boys  and  girls  surely  are  doing 
their  share  of  bri^tening  around  here. 
Through  the  kindness  of  parent-teacher 
associati<ms,  band  clubs,  Kiwanis,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  other  bodies,  the  departments 
have  received  whole-hearted  svpport. 


^incitmati  (Tiniseraatijria^fXDusic 

CilvUWMIMF 

Under  Auspices  of  The  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  Affiliated 
with  University  of  Cincinnati 

Announces  a  New  Department  of 

Band  Music 

under  the  direction  of 

FRANK  SIMON 

America’s  foremost  comettist  and  well-known  band  leader. 

Fall  term  opens  September  12th 

The  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  offers  a  com¬ 
plete  musical  education  leading  to  degrees,  diplomas 
and  certificates. 

Artist  faculty  of  International  reputation.  Six  build¬ 
ings  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women.  Sym¬ 
phony  Ordiastra — Chorus — Department  of  Opera — 

Dramatic  Art — ^Public  School  Music  (Accredited). 

Thomas  James  Kelly,  Director  of  Music. 

D.  M.  Middletmi,  Registrar 
Highland  Ave.  and  Oak  St.,  Cincinnati 


UNUSUAL  VALUES 

accoa— CUriaM.  5Sc  6m.  Alto  Sox.  SSc  doo. 
Todor  Bax,  Mo  doo. 


CLARINET  OFFER— Boobm  •riUa.  aoUI.  Bh. 

km  pitcb,  eanploto  1b  caao,  $18. 
INSTRUCTION  BOOKS  (iMUaadi),  oU  initn- 
bmbU,  Me  aadi. 

Tlw  abora  mto  bat  ■  faw  of  tho  aany  barsoUu 
wo  hoTO  to  offar.  Why  BOt  drop  oi  ■  card  obJ  lot 
Bi  quota  oar  prteo  m  OBythlag  job  aaj  oood  Ib 
tho  matle  UboT  Wo  cob  uto  yaa  BOBoy  «i  la- 
itniBMaU,  aaeaaoorlaf  oBd  aiuile.  AU  aocehoB- 
dUo  guariBtaad.  HMVoblc  trootaont  luurad. 


RINOS.  VIOLIN— E.  itaol,  4Sc  dos.  A.  guL 
1  laMtbo,  $1.11  doB.  D,  gat.  $1.1$  doB.  O. 
■Ibrar  woOBd,  $1.1$  dOB.  Sat  at  4  tIoUb  itrlBgi 
— aaa  aath  at  tha  abaca,  4$e.  ITKE— oat  at  1 
15a.  MANDOLIN,  aat  at  $  itaal,  $Se. 
BANJO— aat  at  4  itaaL  ISe. 


BRINSn  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

041448  Otayvaaawt  Avaaaa. 

IrvlatbM.  Now  Jaraay 


SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 

OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

Comploto  curricula  loading  to  daqraas  in 
all  branches  of  Music.  Faculty  of  distin¬ 
guished  artist  teachers.  Concerts  and 
May  Festival  by  world’s  greatest  artists 
and  orgonizab'ons  in  Hill  Auditorium 
seating  5.0(X).  Chorus  of  350;  student 
symphony  orchestras,  glee  clubs,  bands, 
etc.  Recitals  each  week  on  $75,000 
organ. 

Outstanding  facilities  in  the  field  of 
Nblic  School  Musk 

fIMl  Summer  tesrion  ef  S  weeks  Juwe\ 
U7th  to  Augutt  t9th.  Write  for  emtmlog.l 
CHARLES  A.  SINK.  RregWsnt 
Bee  10M.  Aim  Arker.  MMilfen 


THEODORA  TROENDLE 

Piaaist,  Composer,  Artiat  Toochor 


SHERWOOD  MUSIC  SCHOOL 

FINE  ARTS  BUIUHNG  CHICAGO 


HERE  ARE  SOME 

REAL  SAXOPHONE  QUARTETTES—  for 
sopreno,  elto,  tenor  and  beritonn  Msephones, 
which  ere  NEW  and  in  MANUSCRIPT. 

No.  One:  Finale  From  the  Fourth  Sym¬ 
phony:  Pique  Dame  and  Saul: 

No.  Two:  La  Fone  Del  Oestino: 

No.  Three:  College  Pep  Songs:  Illinois 
Loyalty,  Notre  Dame  Victory 
March,  Iowa  Com  Song;  Go 
U.  Northwestern;  Hail  to  the 
Orange,  and  On  Wisconsin. 

None  of  tlMM  are  for  basrinean.  B«L 
are  GOOD,  theM  wOl  meke  irim  betMr.  Flay 
them  and  win  e  cootatt.  WUta  for  pckaa. 

ED  CHENETTE,  DcKalb,  Iffinoit 


Write  US  for  any  special  information  you  may  want 
about  Summer  Camps  and  Schools 
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For  That  Bored 
and  Tired  Feeling 


CAB-TuNINC  in 


NNMV  DO  VOU  ASK.  UIHCUE 
HEMPECT  IP-  HE  BROUGHT  HIS 
VIOLIN  ALONG,  PET?  TOO  KNOW 
^UNCLE  DOESN'T/ - — - - - 

X  •  r- - _ 


MyrU:  “What  kind  of  boys  do  you 
prefer,  the  conceited  kind  or  the  other 
kind.” 

Ellen:  “What  other  kind?” 


ATS  TONNN 
1  HEARD  POP 
tell  MAK^A 
that  too 
pLAveo 

SECON  D 
TWIDDLE  AT 
.  HON\e. 


Clerk:  “You  ought  to  buy  your  son 
an  encyclopedia  now  that  he’s  going  to 
college.” 

Farmer:  “Not  on  your  life,  let  him 
walk,  like  I  had  to  do!” 


Ann — ^What’s  the  matter  with  Bill? 
Dan — ^Too  conceited.  The  other  day 
he  bought  a  book  called  “What  Two 
Million  Women  Want”  just  to  see  if 
they  spelled  his  name  right. 


CAN  I  PLAN  the  VIOLIN?!  SAV.VsiHfeN  I 
PLAV  the  anvil  CHOR.US,  I  HAVE  ID  VMEAR 
goggles  to  keep  tm'  sparks  ovjta  nvv  eves' 


Wife — Did  you  object  to  the  way  I 
danced  on  the  table  at  the  party? 

Husband — Yeah,  how  did  you  expect 
me  to  sleep  with  all  that  racket  going 
on  over  my  head? 


OBA  LOAMY 
'-SO  OOIWB 
THAT  HEr 
thinks  a 

NAUSKAl- 
SAW  IS  AN 
OLD  SAVING 
SET  TO  NlUStC 


The  local  church  was  making  a  drive 
for  funds,  and  two  colored  sisters  were 
bearing  down  hard  on  Uncle  Rastas. 

“I  can’t  give  nothin’,”  exclaimed  the 
old  negro.  “I  owes  nearly  everybody 
in  this  here  old  town  already.” 

“But,”  said  one  of  the  collectors, 
“don’t  you  think  you  owes  de  Lawd 
somethin’  too?” 

“I  does,  sister,  indeed,”  said  the  old 
man,  “but  He  ain’t  pushin’  me  like  my 
other  creditors  is.” 


EVERYTHING 

AT  THIS  COUNTER 

CREfCTLY  ^ 
REDUCED  / 


hAAV  1  HAVE 
THE  LAST 

PANCe*?  . 


BIG  BCY 

this  1^ 

VOUR.  last 
DANCeft 


After  a  terrific  struggle,  the  freshman 
finally  finished  his  examination  paper, 
and  then  at  the  end  wrote:  “Dear  Pro¬ 
fessor:  If  you  sell  any  of  my  answers 
to  the  funny  papers  I  expect  you  to  split 
50-50  with  me.” 


THEN  we 

couldn’t  play 
Twe  Pl^NO! 


VOU  5AV  VOU 
HAVE  KEV5 
INVOUR  HOUSE 

that  wont 

OPEN  A  ( — 

thing*.  ^  i 

WHY  D0»^T?  @1 
VOU  TBROVmL^ 
‘ENI 


“How  kind  of  you,”  said  the  girl,  “to 
bring  me  those  lovely  flowers.  They 
are  so  beautiful  and  fresh.  I  believe 
there  is  some  dew  on  them  yet.” 

“Yes”  stammered  the  young  man  in 
great  embarrassment,  “but  I  am  going 
to  pay  it  off  tomorrow.” 


Here’s  to  the  greatest  gambler  of  all 
time,  lady  Godiva.  She  put  everything 
she  had  on  a  horse. 
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fiei  meticdlJt/  Sealed 


These 
Are  My 
Sentiments 


WOUND  VIOLIN  STRINGS 

Yours  for  the  Asking 

A  Tciy  ralnable  booklet  for  all 
string  musicians,  describing  string 
making  and  windings  and  giring 
details  regarding  tbe  wonderful 

HERMETICALLY 

SEALED 

packing  for  wound  strings 


On  Your 
Trip  to 
Marion,  Ind 


(Continued  from  page  16) 

left  much  to  be  desired.  Of  three  of 
my  men  who  rated  hrst  division,  we 
found  these  markings  on  their  score 
card:  The  first:  “Very  good  in  the  open¬ 
ing.”  The  second:  “Fine  tone  and  tech¬ 
nic;”  The  third, — his  card  came  back  a 
total  blank.  And  I  happen  to  know 
that  this  last  man  spent  over  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  in  lessons  of  the  best  man 
in  Chicago  to  perfect  himself  in  his 
work.  Therefore,  the  only  possible  good 
he  received  was  his  satisfaction  in  win¬ 
ning. 

Illinois  did  one  fine  thing  this  year. 
They  made  all  soloists  and  ensembles 
appear  without  uniforms  and  without 
any  markings  of  any  sort  (such  as 
school  colors,  jackets,  sweaters  or  in¬ 
signias)  so  that  the  judge  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  know  his  destination.  No  direc¬ 
tors,  nor  assistant  directors  were  allowed 
to  be  aroimd  or  near  tbe  performers, 
neither  were  they  allowed  to  play  ac¬ 
companiments.  And  each  contestant 
wrote  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
put  it  in  a  sealed  envelope.  On  the 
outside  of  the  envelope  appeared  the 
name  of  his  solo,  his  instrument,  and 
the  number  of  his  a[^>earance  on  the 
program.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
finest  system  which  has  ever  been  used 
and  we  hope  to  see  it  become  national 
in  scope.  In  the  old  days,  boys  from 
the  fine  bands  appeared  resplendent  in 
uniforms  and  bedecked  with  medals 
from  other  years.  This  effected  the 
other  less  fortunate  soloists,  and, 
whether  we  think  so  or  not,  influenced 
the  minds  of  the  judges  towards  a 
favorable  anticipation  of  a  repetition  of 
past 'Successes. 

Our  bands  are  becoming  so  big,  so 
fine,  and  so  wonderful  that  it  is  hard 
for  those  in  charge  to  keep  abreast  of 
all  conditions.  However  we  feel  sure, 
with  tbe  high  quality  of  the  men  in 
charge  of  tbe  associations,  that  happy 
and  congenial  methods  will  be  worked 
out  which  will  react  for  the  good  of  all. 
For  we  must  again  remember  that  our 
duty  is  to  teach  music  and  not  to  win 
contests. 


OF  course  you're  going  1  For 
the  National  Solo  and  En¬ 
semble  Contest,  to  be  held  May 
teth  and  Slat.  If  you're  wise  and 
thrifty  you'll  choose  Greyhound 
Lines  for  the  trip  ...  to  enjoy 
more  comfort  and  convenience,  to 
save  hours  and  dollars.  The  name 
GREYHOUND  on  your  tidcet  and 
the  bus  you  board  is  your  surety 
of  a  safe,  pleasant,  on-tlme  journey 
.  .  .  any  trip  at  all. 


Squisr-Tntsd  HtrmeticaUy  Ssaltd 
wound  strings  are  supplied  all 
string  musicians  at  the  National 
High  School  Camp  at 

INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 


SEE! 

The  Best  Accordion  in  the  World 

Mmdm  hy 

EXCELSIOR  ACCORDION  MFC.  CO. 


V.  C.  SQUIER  COMPANY 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 


Violinists, 
Viola, 
'Cello  and 
Bass 
Players 


mt  Prof.  Loo  PiorsaatTa  Studio 
ns  Bhis  Island  Ats.,  CUeage,  ID. 


EXTRA  MONEY  for 
AMBITIOUS  MUSICIANS  >» 


Send  for  this  new 
Booklet 

Fiddlestrings 

If  you  have  not  already  sent  in 
your  name.  It  is  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing  and  incurs  no  obligation. 

KAPLAN  MUSICAL  STRING  CO. 

SOUTH  NORWALK  COI 


FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 

THE  HEART  OF  AMERICA 

BAND  BOOK 

A  fine  book  for  any  band,  not  too  dificolt. 
Full  band.  Price  2Sc  per  book.  Discount  to 
schools.  Sample  copy  free. 

J.  B.  AGNEW,  PuMisliar 
5444  Hi^land  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


AGENTS  WANTED 
Write  the  School  Musician 
for  Particulmn 


FOR  SALE:  Old  violins;  one  Tonont, 
labd,  1745;  one  Caftella,  liM,  1705; 
recr^ed  Strad.  o^.  All  fine  toned  in¬ 
struments.  Bargain  prices  of  $14  each. 
— Frank  C  Weston,  37  Cedar  Street, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts. 


FOR  SALE:  Penael-Muller  Bb  wood 
clarinet,  17  keys,  0  ritws,  in  case; 
also  Martin  saxophone,  Eb  alto,  low  pitch, 
silver  plated,  gold  lined  bell  at  only  $80. 
Trial.  Mr.  P.  Van  Solingen,  128  Bank 
Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  Conn  Bb  clarinet,  ebonite, 
17  keys,  6  rings,  only  $35. — R,  A.  Senn- 
holtz,  1213  Prairie  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


BANDMASTEIR — Comet  soloist.  Wants 
location  in  civic  cooununity  where  a  good 
tumd  is  desired.  Professional  or  amateur 
bands.  Instructor  of  all  band  instru¬ 
ments.  Capable.  Experienced.  Member 
of  A.  F.  of  M.  and  Iowa  State  Band¬ 
master  Assn.  Municimd  or  Industrial 
bands  write. — Walter  K.  Schofield,  Good- 
land,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE:  NEW  METAL  CLARI¬ 
NETS,  Bodun  System,  Bb  low  pitch, 
complete  in  case  $18.  New  violin  outfits 
complete  $6.  Set  of  f<mr  good  violin 
strings  40  cents.  Qarinet  Reeds  50c 
dozen.  Sax  90c  dozen. — Brinser  School 
of  Music,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE:  Holton  Eb  alto  saxofdione, 
low  pitch,  silver  plated,  gold  lined  bell, 
complete  in  case.  A  red  bargain  at  $72. 
— aiff  Bowman,  c/o  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  Pedler  Bb  metal  clarinet, 
silver-plated,  17  keys,  7  rii^,  fork  Bb, 
$40 ;  also  C(^  silver  plated  £b  dto  saxo- 
pho^  low  pitch,  in  case. — Erick  Brand, 
1214  Bower,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


POSITION  WANTED :  Band  director 
with  music.  Would  like  imbstrial  or 
municipal  band.  Now  with  Piston  Ring 
Co.  present  location  15  years.  Refer¬ 
ences  for  reliabili^  and  dimeter.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Chas.  M.  Bell,  1011  Andres  St., 
Rockford,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  King  French  Horn  in  F  & 
Eb,  condition  like  new,  Brass  finish,  sterl¬ 
ing  silver  hand  guards  and  grips,  with 
full  Nickel  Silver  trimmings,  braces,  etc., 
complete  in  new  open  center  case  at  $90. 
—Carl  E.  White,  El.  286di  St.  &  Crest- 
haven  Drive,  off  Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Wil¬ 
loughby,  Ohio. 


E'OR  SALE:  Huttl  BBb  Sousaphone, 
silver,  gold  bell,  $75.00.  Lau^e  brass  Eb 
Tuba,  $25.00.  Grand  Rs^iids  Baritone, 
silver,  $30.00.  C  Flute,  13  keys,  case, 
$15.00.  All  low  iMtch.  Bass  drum,  pair 
14-inch  cymbals,  holder,  $25.00. — Guy  E. 
Welton,  Twin  Bluffs,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE:  Buesdier  slide  Trombone, 
conservatory  modd,  medium  bore,  7*  bell, 
equipped  with  bdl  slide  lock,  silver  plated 
gdd  bell,  in  plush  lined  open  center  case. 
Outfit  just  like  new  at  $45. — Carl  El. 
White  E.  280th  St  &  Crestluven  Dr.,  off 
Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Barbier  Db  Picedo,  wood, 
Boehm  system,  OMn  rings,  in  case;  like 
new.  $20.  Also  Dupont  ebonite  clarinet, 
17  keys,  8  rings,  $30. — Miss  Gladys  Wil¬ 
son,  119  Arcade,  EUkhait,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  C  G.  Conn  Trumpet,  late 
model,  condition  absolutely  Him  new, 
silver  plated  gold  bell,  complete  in  French 
style  open  center  case  at  $80. — Carl  E. 
White,  E.  288th  St  ft  Cresthaven  Dr., 
off  Lake  Shore  Blvd.,  WHloughby,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Pair  hand  tympani  cases, 
fit  25  and  28-inch  Ludwig  dnms,  almost 
new,  in  first  class  condition,  gives  abso¬ 
lute  protection  to  drums.  A  real  bargain 
at  $35. — St  Elmo  High  School  Concert 
Band,  P.  O.  Box  108,  St  Elmo,  III. 


FOR  SALE:  Lyric  Eb  alto  saxopheme, 
silver  J^ted,  gold  lined  bell,  in  case  $85 ; 
also  Barbier  C  piccolo  with  covered 
finger  holes,  in  case.  $20.  Trial.  .  J.  M. 
Grdimund,  518  East  Simonton  Street 
Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE:  Forty  band  uniforms  con¬ 
sisting  of  cap,  coat  trousers.  West  Point 
blue  with  gold  trimmings.  Excellent 
condition — used  only  twelve  times.  Cost 
$35.  Bargain  at  $8  each. — Brinser  School 
of  Music,  Irvington,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Selmer  Bb  clarinets. 
Wood  with  20  k»s,  7  rings,  articulated 
Gt,  fork  Bb,  Eb-Ab  lever,  low  Eb.  $86. 
Metal,  silver  {dat^  18  keys,  7  rings, 
articulated  Gf  and  fork  Bb.  Like  new. 
— M.  J.  Webrter,  1805  Francis  Ave.,  Ellk- 
hart  Ind. 


Scad  Your  Orders  for  Band  Music  to 

George  F.  Briegel 


1474  Broadway  NBW  YORK 

Litml  BbRMii  5mI  «  Awaat 


FOR  SALE:  Alto  Qarinet  ..Conn, 
Bodime  system,  sriffi  case,  nearly  new. 
Will  sell  the  instrument  for  $110,  giving 
six  days’  free  trial. — ^J.  A.  Gulson,  Hart¬ 
ford,  South  Dakota. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  MUSIC 

or  ALL  UADING  PUBUSHKRS 
Scat  BosttaU  Aaywhara 
5a  ■slat  Law  Jlatw  di  OwanTMw 
taeamtSlfk  tmd  Baot  gawiss 
Ask  far  Utt  aatafats  sad  drcakis. 

ORCHESnU  MUSK  SUTTLY  COMPANY 

MM  Braadw^,  Naw  York,  H.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  At  a  bargain!  Forty-two 
band  tmiforms.  Maroon,  white  trim¬ 
mings,  consisting  of  caps,  capes  and 
trousers.  Good  condition.  Write  Band 
Director,  Mishawaka  High  School, 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 


Tech  High  Band  10  Years  Old 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
May  6  and  7,  the  Technical  Hi^  School 
Band  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  pre¬ 
sented  the  best,  and  most  unique,  an¬ 
nual  program  it  has  ever  given.  This 
event,  which  is  looked  forward  to  every 
year,  was  of  qiecial  interest  this  season, 
for  it  marked  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of 
the  Band. 

The  program  consisted  of  four  units. 
The  Tech  High  Cadet  Band  opened  the 
program,  after  which  the  Glee  Club,  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  Concert  Band  did  their  bit. 
Between  the  units  three  feature  vaude¬ 
ville  performances  were  enacted.  Mr. 
Hirman  C.  Taylor  directed  the  Tech 
Hi|^  Cadets,  the  ^ee  clubs,  and  the 
concert  band  and  Mr.  J.  Thomas  Oakes, 
the  orchestra. 
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FOR  SALE:  $4,800.00  A.  B.  Oiase 
Concert  Grand  9  ft.  reproducing  piano, 
excellent  action,  18  mo.  okL  Need  cash 
badly.  Make  offer.  Wm.  H.  Forsyth, 
133  Chicago  Ave.,  Qarendoq  Hills,  111. 


Classified  Advert! sementt 

36  Words  for  $1.00 

Sell  what  you  have,  that  you  don’t 
need.  Buy  wliat  you  need,  that  you 
haven’t  got.  We  will  publish  your  35- 
word  ad  for  $1.  The  world’s  largest 
school  band  bargain  counter. 


lAsiening  to  Music 

By  Douglas  Mo(»e 

For  all  those  who  derive  real  pleas¬ 
ure  from  music  without  understanding 
it,  “Listening  to  Music”  is  just  the  boeft 
to  read.  The  author,  Professor  Douglas 
Moore,  who  is  associate  Professor  of 
Music  in  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University,  has  written  this  book  for 
the  average  person  who  would  like  to 
get  in  closer  touch  with  music,  and 
to  understand  and  know  it  better. 

No  technical  knowledge  of  music  is 
necessary  to  gra^  any  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  in  the  book  because  all  tech¬ 
nical  phrases  and  terms  are  thoroughly 
eiqilained. 

First,  the  author  discusses  music  as 
a  language.  Then,  in  turn,  he  takes  iq;> 
the  various  elements  found  in  all  music 
— tone,  rh}rthm,  melody  and  harmony. 
Following  the  discussion  of  these  ele¬ 
ments,  there  are  sections  devoted  to  ele¬ 
ments  introduced  by  the  composer,  such 
as  subject  matter,  design  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

Finally,  Professor  Moore  shows  why 
music  must  have  form,  and  what  fomu 
it  has  taken  from  the  simplest  folk-song 
to  the  complex  modem  symphony.  As 
an  example  in  every  case,  he  analyzes  a 
famiUar  composition. 

And  last  but  not  least,  the  opera  and 
oratorio  are  discussed  in  intricate  de¬ 
tail. 

Again,  we  might  say  that  those  who 
want  to  itKrease  their  knowledge  and 
enjoyment  of  music  by  intelligent  ap¬ 
preciation  should  make  an  effort  to  read 
this  book.  N.  R. 


TBACHBR8  AMD  MUilCIANt 

SIGHT  RERoiNO  OF  MUSIC 

Ow.  A.  b«b  iitr.  CkuUatm.  W.  Ti., 

hu  aMd  th«  Cmtm  fa  TWthlac  lit  4  jMn. 
Writ* 


BOX  1S4,  CHILLICOTHK,  OHIO 
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Clarmeti;  iOUpatteb 

mill  SUtinint)^^ 

ant  MATA  —  ANT  BREAK 

llartp  Beblet  St  Co. 

Mak^  tf  Oarinlt 

BLKHAR.T  WDIANA  J 


(Continoed  from  pave  23) 


column  was  shortened  the  tube  could  be 
made  short  enough  to  soimd  C  or  Eb 
without  damage  to  the  timbre,  but  the 
air  has  to  be  used  as  is  or  not  at  all. 
Now  it  seems  logical  to  write  the  tones 
the  open  tube  gives  without  sharps  or 
flats,  so  this  means  that  the  Bb  har¬ 
monic  series  is  written  as  though  it  were 
C.  Then  the  notes  needing  sharps  or 
flats  are  also  i^yed  with  some  sort  of 
valve  control.  There  is  still  another 
factor.  It  is  impossiUe  to  give  a  wind 
instrument  as  wide  a  range  in  fre¬ 
quencies  as  a  stringed  instrument, 
especially  members  of  the  brass  wind. 
Hi^er  or  lower  vmces  in  brass  require 
a  different  instrument.  By  considering 
the  open  tube  of  all  brass  instruments 
to  play  in  C  and  then  shifting  the  notes 
on  the  staff  to  correspond,  a  fdayer  can 
change  from  one  instrument  to  another 


and  use  the  same  technic  in  reading  his 
part  and  in  playing  it,  and  without 
effort  ° 

The  system  of  tone  production  and 
scale  building  is  the  same  for  all  the 
brasses  as  for  the  comet.  What  is 
known  as  a  ciq>-sluq)ed  mouth-piece 
compresses  the  air-puffs  into  smaller 
compass  and  does  it  abnq)tly  at  the 
moment  they  enter  the  tube.  This 
makes  the  tone  incisive  and  inclined  to 
hardness  and  brilliancy.  The  comet 
and  trombone  families  use  this  sort  of  a 
mouth-piece.  A  fiamel  shiqied  mouth¬ 
piece  compresses  the  puffs  gradually  and 
introduces  them  into  the  tube  more 
gradually.  The  tone  is  softer  in  color, 
has  more  roundness  and  richness,  but  is 
more  diflkiilt  to  produce  surely  and  to 
control.  French  horns  use  this  type  of 

(Continaticd  on  pace  47) 


That 

Western  Avenue 
Party 


There  was  an  enthusiastic  meet¬ 
ing  of  school  Bandmasters  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Directors  of  the  Chicago  terri¬ 
tory  at  Mirror  Hall,  1136  North  West¬ 
ern  Avenue,  on  Saturday  nig^t,  April  23 
Most  of  the  representative  directors  of 
the  city,  as  well  as  many  from  the  near¬ 
by  towns  and  suburbs,  were  there. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
bring  about  a  warmer  feeling  of  friend¬ 
ship  and  good-will  among  these  men  of 
common  purpose  and  mutual  interest, 
many  of  whom  have  met  before  only 
under  the  tense  atmos{diere  of  com¬ 
petition  on  the  contact  platform.  Such 
meetings,  it  is  thought,  contribute  to  a 
more  sympathetic  imderstanding  and 
reveal  the  man  as  he  is  among  friends, 
without  the  forbearing  dignity  of  a  uni¬ 
form. 

Music  was,  of  course,  the  subject  of 
the  occasicm.  It  is  apparently  impos¬ 
sible  for  conscientious  men  ever  to  get 
away  from  talking  “shop.”  Conversa¬ 
tion  scarcely  ever  escapes  music  and 
contests  and  instruments  and  interpreta¬ 
tions  and  new  music  publications  and 
so  on.  There  were  plenty  of  instru¬ 


ments  on  hand,  too,  for  impromptu 
bands,  the  performance  of  which  the  one 
representative  of  The  School  Musi¬ 
cian  present  declines  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
scribe.  These  bands,  composed  of  dif¬ 
ferent  groips  of  Bandmasters  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Directors  present,  were  led  in 
turn  by  Captain  Albert  Gish,  and  the 
well  known  composer,  Carl  Mader. 

Some  interesting  prizes  were  awarded 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Glenn 
Bainum  of  Northwestern  University. 
These  prizes  went  to  the  following  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  order  named:  Mr.  Gish, 
Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Beasley,  Mr.  Schnei¬ 
der,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Eret,  Mr.  Stube, 
Mr.  Schildhauer,  Mr.  Hovey.  The  tenth 
prize,  a  handsome  and  useful  book,  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bainum. 

Hosts  of  a  generous  variety  of  buffet 
luncheon  were  Sam  Harris  of  Carl 
Fischer,  Inc.;  and  Tom  Berry  of  the 
Conn  Chicago  store.  It  was  an  event 
of  very  much  enjoyment  to  everyone 
who  came.  There  will  be  more  of  these 
meetings  in  the  future,  and  they  will 
undoubtedly  do  a  great  deal  to  frater¬ 
nize  these  men  of  school  music  in  the 
Chicago  vicinity. 


Now  Think! 

DonMfnfw  toiOMWMtiaaaMMyfarMaaa 
that  y«Mi  CHI  aot  a— ~hacaii—  tk«y  w*  too 
luwd  or  too  aaft— woold’ot  It  bo  licb  trtoor 
to  laoMt  toB  aoUan  ia  tho  hlghlj  pwlactad 

SWISS 


ataiwUiia  teadim  aad  artiata. 

Why  not  STOP  OUBSSINO  and  let  thto 
canea  mIto  your  reed  trouUea.  Tour  am- 
boodnire  will  improre  1M%  with  the  Up 
eaae  and  untfona  reeda  whidi  it  aKorda. 
ASK  TOUR  DBALBR  or 
RICX>  FR(M>UCTS  INC.  Importsrt 

Drawer  Na  SM.  Sta.  C  Loo  Aagdea.  Calif. 


Can  These  Things  Be  True? 


Players  aspiring  to  real 
brilliancy  use  Vibrator 
reeds.  Order  from  your 
local  dealer  or 

H.  CHIRON  CO.,  INC. 

233  W.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  Oty 
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Get  This  NOW 

for  Study  this  Summer 
Be  a  Master 

CONDUCTOR 


Amazingly  simple.  Thorough  and  complete. 
Will  make  you  a  finished  conductor. 

No  matter  what  your  chosen  instrument,  no  matter 
how  far  or  how  briefly  you  may  continue  the  study  of  music, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  conducting  is  indispensable  to 
good  playing,  or  good  listening.  The  conductor  is  the  life 
power  of  band  or  orchestra.  You  cannot  follow  his  baton 
unless  you  know  exactly  what  it  means. 

THE  MUSIC  CONDUCTOR’S 
MANUAL 

By  FRED  E.  WATERS 

is  the  Wonder  Book  of  the  Language  of  Music 

It  is  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of  conducting.  Told  and  illus¬ 
trated  so  that  any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  complete  that  there 
is  nothing  more  for  you  to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune”  to  any  school  musician.  No  Band  or 
Orchestra,  Musician,  no  Supervisor,  Band  Master,  or  Orchestra  Di¬ 
rector  should  be  without  this  manual.  No  other  book  ever  published 
will  give  you  so  much  information — ^help — enjoyment. 

And  we  are  going  to 

Give  it  to  You 
Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy  of  the 
Waters  Conductor’s  Manual  without  spending 
a  penny  for  it.  (k>  out  among  your  friends 
and  get  10  subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
(60c  a  year)  and  this  book. will  be  sent  you 
free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a  limited  otter. 
You  know  you  want  a  copy  of  this  book.  Start 
right  now.  Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer 
is  withdrawn.  Use  the  Coupon — NOW. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

_ _ _  Official  Organ  of  th*  Nat’l  Sekool  Band  and  Orch.  Ast’n. 

■  eauUictor.  It  h.  hu  bM  aliwdj  daa.  I 
•0,  h.  MB,  wlthMt  ujr  ftMt  aSatt,  4t-  ^ 

•  baba  mabulary  Uut  aaa  ba  w-  :  _  «/— nni  uTrainiAiir  I 

•afajwt  la  ciaat  dtUU,  li  a  laatot  fataoM  I  OaaUtaMa:  Plaata  Bod  taelooad  alz  doUan  (td.M)  wUA  I 
wUUad  "Aa  HaiteOgBdMlac't  MaaaaL’'  !  paya  to  fHU  fW  taa  (IS)  yaarly  wbaarlpOaoi  to  Tha  SCBOOb  ! 
nara  ihoold  ba  oo  anaaHai  aboot  Ua  I  MUSICIAN  and  ntltloa  om  la  a  eapy  at  tba  SM  Watara  I 
daSoltaaaaa  of  batao  loocoaca  oaad  by  any  ,  ''Moale  Dlraetar'a  Maaaal"  abaolotaly  trm,  to  ba  aaU  paot*  • 
caadactar  with  a  baak  arailabla  at  tbla  I  paid  at  aaaa.  (Mata;  Uat  oaaaa  and  addrwaw  at  taa  aob-  | 
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Exclusive  Features 


Soraa  cbaptira  at  practical.  Boa-taebolcal  la- 
atncUao.  If  aayaoa  with  tha  ardlnaiy  bnaarladaa 
at  aaaaic  wtU  fallaw  tha  InatraettaBa  ftaca  la  tba 
Moale  Oaodwotor’a  Maaaal  ba  win  dar^  lota  a 
■oale  caadactar  at  oa  UtUa  ablUty.  Prilewlnc 
U  a  ahart  aiiUtaa  at  aacb  ahaptar. 


The  Technique  of  the  Baton 

Tbla  chapter  aplalaa  tha  drilolta  ayatoa  by 
ajhlefa  tba  dlraatar  canraya  tha  latorpraUtloB  at 
fix  BOBiber  U  tba  ertaalaatlaa  ha  la  caadactlac. 
It  axpUtoa  and  lUoatralaa  bow  to  direct  all  faraaa 
at  tlaaa;  U  Ulaatrataa  haw  each  baat  la  aada  and 
aaplaloa  why;  alao  how  la  dlatloiwlah  ana  tniat 
tha  athar.  It  olao  lUuatrataa  tha  "oad”  baat  aod 
axplafaM  bow  to  Baka  thaoi  la  aadi  typa  at  tlaa. 


General  Discussion 

Tbla  ahaptar  dlaeaaaat  tha  taehniqna  of  tha 
bataa  and  at  tha  aaoaa  tiaa  explalna  tha  uaa  at 
tba  Mi  hand.- 


Excerpts  from 
Reviews 


Enmples  of  Baton  Technique 

TUa  ahaptar  lUuatrataa  ood  »)«»»>»■  bow  ta  aaa 
tba  baton  la  oukloc  hotda,  atop  baata,  craad 
paoaaa,  radical  ratarda  aod  arcalaragdaa,  mi  bow 
to  procoad  rataidlaaa  at  bow  they  may  oaour.  It 
atmlalna  bow  to  uaa  tba  ‘'aod*’  baaU  at  win  and 
how  to  bondla  eompileatod  altootlaaa  aa  that  tba 
ortaalaaUaa  batoc  eaadaetad  win  uodaratoad  what 
la  wantad.  Practical  axamplaa  aio  tlroa  fbr  tha 
purpaoa  at  llluatratlaf  and '  daaaaaatratlas  tha 
DolBta. 


Aa  baclonar.  oarcr  barioc  dlraetad  ar 
beriot  baoB  caachad  la  tha  art  at  dlract- 
lac.  aoay  atody  tbla  beak  wlthaut  tba  aid 
at  any  addmenal  help  and  may  bacema  a 
flnlahad  dtractor.  Tbara  are  aoa  hundred 
alxty  lUuatratlooa  riwwtag  aaacUy  Um  ear- 
raet  moramanU  at  tha  batoo.  It  la  aaeat 
Ideally  aultad  oa  a  protMloaal  last-book 
and  aa  auch  la  balm  adopted  by  many  at 
tha  laadlm  acbaola.— Aa  School  Mualclan. 


Instrumentation 

Uote  thla  hoadlm  you  wlU  Sod  a  chwt  abew- 
tad  tte  prapor  InatmaMataUoa  for  booda  from  1C 
to  CS.  A  dUdram  ahawlm  tha  proper  aaatlat 
airaa^aat  far  aamari  banda.  ayMhaole  booda. 
aymphany  or  eeaeort  orehaatraa  ai^  thaotra  pit 
arckaatraa.  It  aim  aratolna  bow  to  placa  Inatni- 
BHatatloa  tat  maiahlm  baoda. 


Interpretation 

Aa  chapter  on  Intarpratatlaa  aiplalna  bow  to 
aiTlTo  at  ar  produea  tba  oompoaor'a  latarprotatlaa. 

The  Art  of  Program  Building 


what  moale  to  aalact  far  rartoua  oecoataDa.  bow  to 
arra^  pcodrama,  bow  to  plaea  aalaa  ar  faatara 
uumban.  ood  dlraa  practical  azaamlm. 


The  Psychology  of  Handling 
Musicians 

Ala  aaplaloa  bow  to  eraato  aod  hold  Intaroat  to 
a  ardanlaatlan;  hew  to  plaa  aod  oaodoct  re- 
Mwufc;  bow  to  aUmloato  laalaaiy  aod  craoto 


inasifidU 


,Uos  l  x*  w  vi/l ) 


\l  \M  \/ 


uHifoms 


Gfine<i.|n< IN  COLORS 

11/  f)l/^  NEW 

Uniform  Catalog 


DeMoulin  Bros.&Co 


Greenville,  Illinois 


SCHOOL  BAND 
UNIFORMS 

with  Style,  Fit 
and  Comfort 

Send  lor  CeUlof  362  S. 
Semple*  end  price* 

Moot  Friaa  Winnlnp  Bond* 
weer  Unifanns  mad*  bjr 


TH£  FINEST  LOOKING 

Jf  RAND  IN 

THE  STATE” 


PetllMae  Dm.  Mf|.  Co. 

CinciiinaU,  O. 


UNIFORMS 

and 

CAPES 

of 

The  Better  Kind 

Wrikjm  CaUlf  N».3$Bmul 
mmiim  paar  5cA**/  Ceitr* 

George  ETant  k  Gl,  Inc. 

Since  1860 

132  North  Stb  Stroct 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


D.  KLEIN  &  BRO.,  INC. 

Tailors  of  disHnetivo.  strvicoMo 
rainproof ed  uniforms  for  Jt  yonrs. 

715-717.719  Arch  St..PliiladdpUa.  Pa 


ally  larger  from  mouth-piece  to  bell, 
another  overtone  series  is  emi^asized 
and  another  timbre  results.  If  the  tube 
is  small  in  proportion  to  its  length,  the 
upper  partials  are  much  easier  to  pro¬ 
duce,  the  lower  partials  and  fundamental 
almost  impossible.  Likewise  any  given 
tone  has  more  harmonic  partials  as  com¬ 
ponents  and  the  tone  is  more  distinc¬ 
tive.  The  true  trumpet  was  of  this 
type.  Its  tube  is  twice  as  long  as  for 
the  comet  and  its  fundamental  an  oc¬ 
tave  lower.  In  the  usable  range  of  the 
instrument  the  harmonics  are  so  close 
together  that  a  wide  range  of  effects 
was  possible.  The  tone  was  also  more 
impressive,  having  a  shrill  sweetness  and 
stirring  quality  hardly  found  in  the  cor¬ 
net.  It  was  also  a  great  deal  harder  to 
{day.  It  used  the  harmonic  series  up  to 
the  16th  instead  of  only  to  the  7th,  as 
for  the  comet.  Recent  improvements  in 
comet  construction  have  improved  its 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


A  matt  nnnsoal  etyl*  book. 
Wonderful  line  of  »«mpl*> 
— 9  Gradee,  156  Shade*. 
Sent  upon  requaat  to  Band 
director,  manager  or  pur- 
chaaina  committa*.  Tneee 
are  vwuable  hence  will  be 
a*Dt  to  proepecthre  buyer* 
only. 

Let  Us  Uniform 
YOUR  Band  Ako 

Ve  pm  *e  POBM  In  OidhrM 


Samples  and  lowest 
prices  mailed  on  re- 
quest  State  Sdiocrf 

Cape  and  overseas 
cap  as  low  as  $5.50 

R.  W.  STOCKLE^kOT^^ 
•MS.  Walnut  St  PhlhdalpMa,  Pa. 


OBOE  ud  BASSOON  REEDS 

Made,  leetad  and  tood  by  DALL  nEU38. 
toimerfy  of  the  Mfnnaapolie  and  Qneinaeti 
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Where  an 
Atmosphere 
of  Friendliness 
Predominates 


An  ideal  close  to  the  loop 
residence  for  men  and 
women.  Hotel  service,  plus 
the  atmosphere  of  a  club 
and  the  hospitality  of  a 
home.  A  well  rounded  so¬ 
cial  program  planned  for 
the  entertainment  of  Aller- 
ton  guests. 

JUST 

a  few  blocks  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  shopping  and  theatre 
districts. 


Dances,  bridge  par¬ 
ties,  horseback  riding, 
handball,  indoor  golf, 
and  many  other  spe¬ 
cial  interesting  trips. 

RATES 

Doable  fMT  Dtrsoa) 
$1^7?  to  94.00  Daily  91.50  to9?50 
WmUt  tlt.50  to  WMkly  tS.S*  to 

tts.oo  lis.sa 

Philip  L  Cobdon,  MoiM9or 

701  North  Michigan  Ave.. 


ALLERTON 
HOTEL 


Chicago 


tone-color  while  retaining  its  facility  and 
agility  of  execution,  so  that  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  used,  even  in  major  symphonic 
organizations,  in  place  of  the  trumpet. 
It  is  even  usually  now  called  trumpet, 
but  it  is  not  the  true  classic  trumpet 
acoustically.  The  trombone  changes  the 
pitch  of  its  tube  with  the  slide  instead 
of  valves  and  uses  nine  harmonics  for 
each  fundamental. 

If  the  tube  is  large  in  diameter  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  is  easy  of  production  but  only  the 
first  few  harmonics  are  easily  available. 
In  order  to  avoid  excessive  length  and 
wei^,  and  because  high  tones  are  not 
necessary  for  bass  parts,  most  bass 
brasses  are  built  in  this  way.  For  the 
same  reason  the  fundamental  is  a  large 
part  of  the  total  tone  as  regards  timbre, 
making  the  tone  more  effective  as  a  bass 
port.  The  oscillograph  tracing  of  a 
tuba  tone  herewith  emphasizes  this.  The 
fimdamental  is  very  strong,  and  there 
are  but  two  harmonics  compounded  with 
iL  Compare  with  this  the  tracing  of 
piano  tone.  It  has  evidences  of  about 
16  harmonics,  with  the  first  and  second 
one  stronger  than  the  fundamental. 

•The  wood-winds  are  merely  tubes 
containing  air-columns.  The  open  tube 
gives  the  lowest  note  of  the  scale,  a 
system  of  keys  opens  holes  along  the 
length  of  the  tube.  When  a  hole  is  un¬ 
covered  the  effective  length  of  the  tube 
is  from  the  mouth-inece  to  the  bole. 
The  keys  are  sufficient  in  number  so 
the  tube  can  be  given  enough  different 
lengths  to  produce  a  chromatic  octave, 
the  first  harmonic  of  the  lowest  note 
takes  iq>  where  the  fundamentals  leave 
off  and  cmnpletes  the  scale.  Control  of 
these  harmonics  is  by  the  method  of 
blowing  and  also  with  the  help  of  a 
special  key.  The  flute  family  uses  the 
same  type  of  air-flutters  mentioned  last 
month.  The  other  wood-winds  use 
reed,  it  (^)ens  and  closes  the  entrance  to 
reed  it  opens  and  closes  the  entrance  to 
the  tube  and  allows  jets  of  air  to  enter 
and  vibrates  the  air  column.  The  reed 
must  be  controlled  by  the  lips  and  teeth 
so  that  its  frequency  is  near  that  of 
the  tone  wanted,  when  the  air-column 
will  tune  it  to  itself.  Expert  [daying 
provides  exact  control  so  the  frequency 
produced  is  as  exact  and  instant  as  vocal 
chord  control  in  singing.  It  is  no  more 
difficult,  if  as  much  so.  All  wood-winds 
are  open  tubes,  producing  the  full  har¬ 
monic  series  an  octave  above,  a  twelfth 
above,  and  two  octaves'  above,  with  the 
exception  of  the  clarinet.  The  stiffness 
of  the  reed  makes  a  node  necessary  at 


the  reed,  and  the  clarinet  functions  at  a 
closed  tube  with  its  first  possible  har¬ 
monic  to  be  isolated  a  twelfth  above  the 
fundamental.  This  makes  the  instru¬ 
ment  more  diflkult  to  [^y.  For  to 
IN-oduce  F  in  the  ig>per  register  requires 
that  the  Bb  key  in  the  lower  register 
be  used.  With  the  other  wood-winds 
that  function  as  open  tubes  the  Bb  key 
in  the  lower  register  will  produce  all  the 
ether  Bb  tones  possible  to  the  instru¬ 
ment.  It  was  in  the  effort  to  produce 
a  clarinet  that  would  function  as  an 
open  tube  and  so  simplify  the  technic 
that  Saxe  produced  the  saxophone.  Be¬ 
ing  a  closed  tube  the  clarinet  has  a 
fundamental  an  octave  lower  than  an 
open  tube  of  the  same  length. 

Conical  or  cylindrical  tubes  have  the 
same  proportionate  effect  on  tone  color 
in  wood-winds  that  they  have  in  brass- 
winds.  When  the  instruments  are  of  a 
length  inconvenient  for  a  straight  tube, 
the  tube  can  be  folded  up  on  itself  with¬ 
out  any  effect  on  the  tone.  Different 
types  of  reeds,  stiff  or  flexible,  have  the 
same  prq;x>rtionate  effect  on  the  tone 
as  do  cUp  or  funnel  mouth-pieces  for 
the  brasses.  The  ^^r  has  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  suits  him  best.  He  will 
naturally  select  what  gives  him  the  hind 
of  a  tone  he  Hhes,  and  the  excelleiice‘4>f 
his  musical,  judgnttnt  will  decide  how 
musically  valuable  is  the  tone  of  his  in¬ 
strument,  so  far  as  this  is  controlled  by 
the  reed. 

In  all  wind  instniments  the  material 
of  which^  the  tubes  are  composed  has 
no  direct  effect  the  tone.  That  is  its 
vibration  does  not  put  its  pattern  into 
the  sound-wave  directly.  It  does  assist 
in  determining  how  the  air  in  the  tube 
vibrates  and  so  indirectly  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  tone.  It  is  also  true 
that  power  in  the  puffs  of  air  that 
vibrate'  the  air  C(dumn  do  not  mean 
power  in  the  tone  produced.  Very  little 
air-pressure  is  needed  to  play  a  wind 
instrument  well.  The  air  moves  through 
the  tube  at  from  5  to  7  inches  per 
second,  even  when  playing  fff.  A 
powerful  tone  needs  extreme  vibration 
in  the  air  column,  but  incisiveness  and 
abruptness  of  the  puffs  produce  this. 
Air  blown  through  the  tube  rapidly  or 
forcefully  will  hinder  rather  than  assist 
this  amiflitude  of  movement  in  the  air- 
column.  The  speed  with  which  the  air 
actually  moves  through  the  tiffie  of  the 
instrument  is  very  little  different  from 
the  speed  with  which  it  moves  through 
the  nostrils  in  normal  breathing.  It  is 
apt  to  be  slower  rather  than  faster. 


Take 
Your  Pick 

of  these  two  Fine,  Drum  Majors’  Batons 

It  Won’t  Cost  You 
One  Penny 


It’s  a  gift.  And  what  a  gift!  For  a  snappy  well  equipped  drum  major  is 
the  pride  of  every  band.  No  school  band  is  complete  without  one.  On 
parade  a  strutting  majordomo  always  starts  the  applause.  Here  is  the 
way  you  get  the  compilete  drum  nuijor’s  outfit  for  your  band  absolutely 
free.  Go  out  and  get  thirty-five  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  official  organ  of  the  National  School  Band, 
and  Orchestra,  Associations.  A  full  year’s  subscription  costs  but 
sixty  cents — iSvo-Quarters-and-a-Dime.  That  pajrs  for  ten  bit  issues 
— every  month  except  July  and  August.  Send  these  thirty-five  sulw, 
with  your  remittance,  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN;  and  your  choice 
of  these  two  batons,  and  the  instruction  book,  “How  to  Twirl  the 
Baton,”  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once  post  paid  and  absolutely  free 
of  all  further  cost. 

Your  Band  really  needs  Both 

I  The  Junior  Baton,  iUustrated  on  the  left,  is  tntrOe  of  a  new  metal  which  it 

I  litht,  yet  strong,  and  it  chromium  plated  to  that  ft  glistens  arut  sparklet 

fi  in  delight  or  under  electric  lights.  It  weighs  hut  sbtteen  ounces  and 

B  it  34  inches  long.  It  It  designed  for  straight  tigtral  work.  The  shaft  it 

«  H  -Inch  diameter,  is  correctly  balanced  and  rseighted,  yet  it  it  light  enough 

:  w  to  that  it  will  not  tire  either  boy  or  girl  on  a  long  parade.  The  ball  it 

practically  undentable.  You  tttay  handle  it,  use  it,  attd  abuse  it  without 
worrying  even  If  you  do  drop  it  on  the  pavement. 

^  B  The  Spiral  Twirling  Baton  Is  Just  like  the  tigturl  baton  except  that  it  it 

ffiw  specially  designed  and  balanced  for  twirling.  Length  36  inches— wtight 

«  iwenty-tis  ounces 4  With  the  instruction  book  and  a  Uttle  practice  any 

W  boy  or  girl  can  quickly  matter  the  art,  and  your  band  will  have  a  drum 

major  that  will  be  the  headline  attraction  o/  the  outfit. 


This 
Book 
Tells  AU 


All  this  for 
only  6  cents  a  month 


What  U  the  enrollment  of  your  band?  Fifty?  Maybe  a  hundred! 
And  aU  we  ask  U  that  thirty-five  eubacribe  to  the  fittest  magasine 
pubUthed  for  school  musMartt.  Only  sixty  cents  a  yetu.  Only  six 
cents  a  month.  Every  issue  is  worth  ten  times  that  amount.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  tells  you  in  stories  and  idctures  how  to  get  the 
most  out  of  your  instrument;  how  to  march;  who  Is  winning  the 
prises;  how  to  organize  a  dance  band  or  a  drum  corp.  It  gives 
3rou  aU  the  news  and  pictures  of  other  school  musicians  and 
school  bands  and  orchestras.  You’U  lose  half  the  fun  of  being 
a  school  musician  if  you  don’t  read  the  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Leading  directors  and  artists  wlU  tell  you  Just  how  contest 
numbers  should  be  played  — to  win.  You’ll  laugh  at  the  Jokes, 
and  you’ll  get  a  thrill  when  you  tee  your  own  picture  or  a 
story  about  yourself.  Every  issue  will  fascinate  you,  and 
you  will  read  it  from  cover  to  cover.  And  there  are  ten  big 
issues,  all  for  sixty  cents  a  year,  only  six  cents  a  month. 


‘How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton” 


You  can’t  imagine  the  fun  there  is  in  \ 
Twirling  s  Baton  until  yon  try  it  yourself.  \ 

It  is  a  good,  healthy  exerdte,  too.  % 

The  instructioos  in  this  book  are  written  espe-  \  V 

cialiy  for  the  layman  who  starts  from  “scratch.”  %  B 

Every  movement  has  its  illustrstion  snd  diagram  \  1 
with  a  simplified  and  easy -to- understand  descriptioa.  %  ' 

It  is  possible  to  lesm  the  secret  of  this  fascinating  \ 
art  in  a  few  hours  of  practice  all  by  yourself.  a 

Can’t  yon  imagine  the  “kki”  you’d  get  out  of  tsrirling  ' 
a  shining  baton  out  in  the  back  yard  even  if  yon  never 
intended  to  show  ’em  what  you  could  do  on  parade? 

N'x/ly  every  Band  and  Drum  Corps  is  looking  for  a  . 
Isrirling  Drum  Major.  In  many  organizations  the  Twirling' 
Drum  Major  works  independently  of  the  regular  drum 
major.  However,  one  Dnim  Major  can  do  both  if  he 


Act  Now.  Get  Results! 


Hundreds  of  school  bands  have  sent  in  subs  for  their 
entire  enrollment — with  no  free  prize.  Here  is  your 
chance  to  get  this  wonderful  outfit  for  only  thirty- 
five  subs.  This  offer  is  limited.  Besides  you  need 
the  outfit  right  away.  Get  started.  Get  this  over 
for  your  band.  You  can.  It’s  up  to  you. 


The  School  Musician 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


This  Book  is  included 
Free  with  Your  Outfit 


CHAMPION 

Trom^ne  Soloist 

wins  with  a  CONX 


WESLEY;  BODE,  of  the  Joliet 
High  Sdiool  Band,  won  first 
place  in  the  Trombone  solo  division  of 
the  1931  National  High  School  Band 
Contest.  Like  most  of  the  other  winners 
throughout  the  contest,  he  placed  his 
reliance  in  a  Conn  instrument  and  found 
it  a  real  help  in  attaining  the  technic  and 
quality  of  performance  that  won  the 
judges’  highest  approval. 

The  outstanding  preference  for  Coftn- 
instruments  among  the  winning  bands, 
erTsembles  and  soloists  at  this  and  previ¬ 
ous  contests  offers  startling  evidence  that 
Conns  help  make  champions.  All  four 
of  the  winning  bands  in  Qass  A,  winner 
of  first  place  in  Class  B  and  the  majority 
of  winning  soloists  played  Conns  and 
attribute  a  considerable 'measure  of  their 
success  to  the  easy,  playing  qualities 
and  unifonn  musical  excellence  of  these 
instruments.  -  -“t  • 


Follow  tho  Example  of 
Champioms 

You  and  your  band  will  develop  the  fullest 
possibilities  of  your  talent  with  Conns.  Real 
achievement  in  band  and  orchestra  work 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  Conn  instruments. 
The  choice  of  Sousa  and  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  artists  —  the  produa  of  the  richest  expe¬ 
rience  and  greatest  resources  in  the  band 
instniment  field. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  Conn  —  the 
instrument  of  champions. 

Try  a  late  model  of  your  favorite  instru¬ 
ment  at  your  dealer’s  now.  Or  write  us  for 
fiee  book  and  deuils  of  our  home-trial,  easy- 
payment  offer.  Mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  542  Conn  Bldg. 
ELKHART,  IND. 


The  New  ArtutyBallroom  Trombow 
A  new  and  perfected  model  of  the  trombone  which 
has  been  rect^ized  for  years  as  the  world’s  best. 
New  tapered  tuhipg^slide  in  bell.  Glorious  new  tone. 
Amazingly  even  scale.  'Side  action  so  fiat  and  free 
that  slides  seem  to'  float  in  air.  Pronounced  the 
greatest  trombone  of-aU  time  by  ten  of  the  world’s 
greatest  trombonist.  Try  it  at  your  dealer’s  now. 


Gtmtbmiu  ;  Send  free  book  and  details  of  Home  Trial, 
East  Parment  offer  on 


St.  trUP.D. 
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